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We confess our obligations to our friend Fisher, for || 
the touching description he has furnished us, of the En: | 
graving for the present number. Any further explana-| 
tion of the design, than is rendered by him in the poem, | 
would be supererogatory, as he has wrought it out in a| 
manner so forcible and pleasing, that our readers must 
recognize the truth of his delineations,and acknowledge 
the mastery he acquires over the imagination.-Edior. 


Original. 
‘¢‘] WENT TO GATHER FLOWERS.’’ 
BY E. BURKE FISHER. 


Tue tears of Youth are shed 
In the lonely burial-place, 
Where the trophied stone uprears its head 
O’er the dust of a perished race! 
*Tis a fitting place for the voice of Grief— 
Where the sluggish breeze scarce stirs the leaf 
Of the giant tree, whose branches gloom 
Like a pall on the brow of Death, 
While the moss-rose springs from the silent tomb 
And scatters around its breath : 
Hush’'d is the song of the startled bird, 
As the wail of the orphan girl is heard ; 
For she treads the ground where her parents sleep, 
In the shade of that ancient tree, 
And the thoughts that over her spirit creep 
Have banish’d her childish glee. 


With footsteps light and free, 
She had roam’d among the flowers, 
And echoed the gushing melody 
Of the birds in their forest bowers ; 
Her tiny feet brush’d away the dew 
That gave to Earth’s carpet a silver hue, 
And she pluck’d the lilies that grew by the stream— 
The magnolia’s blossom fair, 
While violets sweet, like amethysts gleam, 
"Mong the waves of her golden hair: 
The cowslip too was pluck’d from its stem 
To form for her brow a diadem; 
And gaining the side of the noisy brook 
Her flow’ry wreath she surveys, 
And shouts aloud as reflecting her look, 
Her form on the surface plays. 


A change comes o’er her brow 
As she enters the place of Death, 
Where the branches low their shadows throw 
On the gloom-wrapt graves beneath. 
She had been warn’d not to wander here, 
And her heart is wrung with sudden fear; 
She knew not before that her parents’ tomb 
Was in this dreary place, 
They had said, her mother soon would come, 








From her heart its griefs to chase ; 
— 




































But she knows all now, and seated there 
She mourrs with a stricken heart's despair ; 
And the floWers are torn from her burning brow, 
Her voice is chok’d with tears, 
As memory’s refluent waters flow 
Down the bed of departed years: 


* Mother”—the tones were sad and low, 
As she sobb’d the hallowed word, 
And remembrance o’er her grief-wrung heart 
Its seething lava pour’d. 
* Mother, sweet mother, what is Life, 
Since thou, alas! art gone, 
And I am left to mourn for thee 
In bitterness alone! 


“No more—no more for me shall rise 
My mother’s voice in prayer, 

That our kind Father in the skies 
Should guard me with his care. 

I missed thee when at even-tide 
Thou cam’st not with the rest 

To bless thy child, and pillow her 
To slumber on thy breast. 


© Thou wast dear to me, my mother, 
And many a weary day 

Have I counted the long, painful hours, 
That kept thee thus away. 

I cull’d the brightest flowers 
To wreathe among thy hair, 

And sought thee in thy chamber— 

. Alas! thou wast not there. 


“ Then strangers came, and when my heart 
Was bursting with its fears, 
They frown’d in harshness on me, 
And bid me dry my tears : 
They told me not to wander here— 
What motive could they have, 
Thus to forbid a child to weep 
Upon a mother’s grave ? 


“Kind Father! was it not enough 
That Death should break one link 
In the chain of loved and loving hearts, 
But thou must also drink 
The bitter cup, and pass away 
In the darkness of a doom 
Where no star is seen to dissipate 
The grave’s mysterious gloom. 


“ Why did the fearful Angel, 
His death-winged arrow send? 

For the poor man found in thee relief— 
The suffering, a friend. 

Thy heart was ever open, 
And thy voice was ever kind, 

Speaking a soul alive to Love, 
And at peace with all mankind ! 

“They have laid thee here, my sire, 
And my mother’s honored dust 

Rests by thy side; your spirits now 
Are reiguing with the Just: 

Then hover round, watch over me, 
While I mourning linger here, 

"Till I join ye in the blessed land, 
To wander with ye there '” 
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“THE OLD HOUSE.” } others, and Drury, who was with them, seemed occa. 
| 


Not half a century ago the upper part of this city 
and other property which is now covered with squares, 
genteel places, and innumerable streets of various des- 
criptions, was comparatively uninhabited. Pastures, 
intersected by narrow footpaths, and a few lone houses, 
with a road or two for carts, rather than carriages, 
occupied a greater part of the space which intervened 
between Bayard’s Farm and St. Paul’s Church. The 
bye-roads of this district were but little frequented, | 
except in summer, when “ a walk in the fields” tempted 
the inhabitants to stroll thereby for pleasure, or to | 


choose the green ways in preference to the high road, if 


business called them in that direction. 


Near one of these roads, partly hidden by the remains 


an appearance of poverty, idleness, and decay. Of its | 


inhabitants little was known except that an old woman 
named Drury was the ostensible tenant who had the re- | 
putation of being a fortune-teller; and she occupied the | 


house unmolested, having no neighbors to be annoyed 





sionally to interpose. A movement towards the door by 
one of them caused the listener to retreat ; but leaning 
over the staircase she saw three men emerge from the 
room and quit the house, and then she heard Drury 
say— 


** Come, Merton, and make you ready, you are waited 


for impatiently, no doubt.” 
| Our heroine, whom we shall call Agnes, re-entered 


the chamber, and throwing herself on a seat, pressed 
her hands upon her eyes, as though to shut out con- 


sciousness of avght that surrounded her. But the truth 


‘| of what she had suspected could no longer be doubted. 


” 


“ Ah! it is even so,” thought the unhappy girl, “ my 


fears are confirmed; I have given my heart to one who 


| And Agnes endeavored to nerve herself with fortitude 


| to go through the trying scene which was so shortly to 
ensue, the conviction that she had been deceived coming 
powerfully to her assistance, and raising a tumult of 
jangry feeljngs in her breast which banished for a timo 


by her appearance, or the means by which she gained the softer gensations of her heart. 


her subsistence. The curiosity of the nearest residents ! Merton had the misfortune to be an only child. He 
was certainly sometimes excited, for she did not always || was born with good dispositions, but the mistaken in- 
live alone ; but, though they were inclined to think that || dulgence of his parents prevented the gifts of nature 
there were “strange doings” in the house, yet they did !! from improving into blessings. From knowing no want, 
not care to inquire into the domestic affairs of so ill-| and being subjected to no restraint, he grew up with 
favored a person as Mother Drury. perverted tastes, idle habits, and false notions of superi- 

It was rather late in the evening of an autumn day} ority, with a contempt for labor and self-dependence 
that a young woman sought admittance to this dwel- which led in time to the abandonment of all morality, 
ling. ‘and the non-observance of what little law existed in 

“How long you have kept me waiting,” said she, | those days. The property left him by his parents was 
when Drury unclosed the door, “ and you know I dread i soon squandered in guilty profusion, and that gone he 
to stand without. Have you people in the house ?” associated himself with some of those unprincipled 

“No,” replied Drury, “ but I did not hear you till this characters who had assisted to spend it, and by degrees 


instant. became a gambler, a swindler, and, if not a thief, yet an 


I suppose we shall have one person here soon, 
Here, take the | abettor in the depredations of others, and a sharer in 


| 
their spoils. He became acquainted with Drury at the 


since no doubt you come to mect him. 
lamp, you can amuse yourself up-stairs till he comes.” 
The room she now || commencement of his dissipated career, when she was 
mistress of a gaily furnished mansion in the lower part 


The girl without reply obeyed. 
entered would, to a stranger, have presented a striking 
contrast with the outside, and lower rooms of the dwel- | of the city far removed from her present abode. She 
then took refuge in an obscure lane, where she caused 
it to be whispered that she possessed the gifts of dive 


She had been accustomed to “lay out the 


ling. It was a neatly arranged apartment. But she had 
been there before too often to mark the difference, and 
on this evening she entered it with feelings too much | pation. 
excited to be conscious of any thing but the purpose for || cards” for the amusement of her former visitors, and 


which she came. She doubted if Drury had told her 


truth, and, after a few moments’ consideration, she con- | which was now of value to her: beside, it was easy 


cealed the lamp and opened the door, which she had ‘| find other means by which to impose on the credulity of 
. . ] . 
closed after her. She was certain there were people |, people who were weak enough to believe that a know 


below. It was not the first time she had suspected evil | ledge of the future was to be obtained from a few slips 


in the “ Old House,” and she was now determined to |! of painted paper. And such persons were numerous 1 


learn all she could, for she had come thither for a} those days, for the general cultivation of intellect had 


| Indeed Drury 


painful purpose ; it would probably be the last time she } not assisted to banish superstition. 


should enter a place which she now wished she had found seckers too numerous, for she became an object of 
never known. She descended the stairs, and could then more notice than was agreeable, and was obliged, to her 
distinctly hear persons talking. One voice struck the | great mortification, to quit a place where she was pr 
chord which now jarred in her bosom. It was that of | fiting by her art to an extent which she had not cor 
one she loved, but whom she must cease to love—if that | templated. The “ Old House” in the fields next became 
He seemed in altercation with the! her home—a spot admirably calculated, &* 


could be possible. wlan 


had acquired a proficiency in reading their positions) 
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and situation, for any unlawful purpose. Here she| 
sheltered the profligate and betrayed the unsuspecting— | 
still practising her lucrative profession, but choosing | 


only to be consulted by such as could pay well for her | 


information, and whose rank in society preserved her || 


from the fear of being betrayed by them. Among these | 
few was Agnes, a beautiful young girl, who had been | 
persuaded by a young companion to pay a visit to) 
Mother Drury. 


conciliate those whom she sought to make her own, and 


The old woman knew too well how to | 
| 


often would Agnes steal from home to visit and consult | scarce allowed him time to express his surprise at such 


the fortune-teller, partly induced to do so from having | 


frequently met and been noticed by a young and very 


handsome man. 
And here, after a short time, she saw him, Merton, 


led thither, as he said, for the same purpose as herself. | 
But his visits were through motives far less innocent | 
than a mere attempt to dive into futurity. 

This meeting was followed by many others between 
Merton 


sought not to win her favor by ministering to her pride ; 


the unwary girl and her practised admirer. 


he held out no golden prospects. He endeavored to| 
interest her compassion by representing himself as an | 
injured man, deprived of his birth-right and his property | 
by cruel and unjust relations—of a family who had | 
“fought and bled” in the glorious cause of the Ame- | 
rican Revolution. She listened, and believed, for with- 
out guile herself she perceived it not in others. But) 
Merton, while weaving a net for Agnes, dreamt not that | 


He had | 


first looked on her, as he had done on others; a pretty | 


he should become entangled in its meshes. 


toy to amuse his idleness, in the winning, and after- 
But he found | 


wards left to any fate which might ensue. 
her so amiable, so confiding, so free from artifice, unlike | 
the meretricious and venal of her sex, with whom it had 
been so much his choice to associate, he saw and felt | 
the superiority of her attractions, and love, and some-| 
thing like a return to virtue sprang up together in his 
heart.’ His character and circumstances, however, 
would not bear scrutiny, and he could only meet the | 
object of his affection in secret, under the unhallowed | 
roof of a wretch whom he now began to look upon | 
with detestation. 
peace of the unhappy girl. 


And fatal were these meetings to the 
Drury depending on the 
love of Agnes for Merton as a security against de- 
nouncement, became less cautious with her too frequent 
guest, and Agnes began to suspect that the old woman 
was connected with people of unprincipled character. | 
This suspicion was confirmed by observation, and she | 
had in consequence, resolved to tell Merton that she | 
Of his 
participation in the nefarious transactions of Drury she 
had not the most distant idea, until a slight cireum- 
stance raised appreliensions for his honor, before she 
could find opportunity to mention the resolution she had 
formed. Her feelings once alarmed she watched more 
closely, an undefined sensation of terror taking posses- 
sion of her mind, and at length to her horror discovered, 
as we have séen—that the man whom she had thought 
so sinless, and to whom she had given her love wholly 





could meet him no longer in such a place. 
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waymen. This discovery caused a total revulsion of 


feeling in her gentle bosom. Unfortunate, she had loved 
him—fondly loved him; and still would have loved. 
She would have given up her home, her family, had he 
been guiltless; but he had deceived her, and her de- 


votion was at an end. 





How great then was the surprise 
_of Merton when, on his entering the room, instead of 
_advancing to welcome him, she drew further back, and 
waved him from her. Willing to hurry over an inter- 


view so frought with grief and disappointment, she 


a reception, but taxed him at once with his duplicity. 
The gentle and timid girl seemed transformed at once 
into the determined woman. Her tears would have 
upbraided him sufficiently, but in bitter words she re- 
proached him with his baseness. She repulsed his 
endearments with indignation, and spurned his offer of 
immediate marriage, his earnest request that she would 
give herself to him entirely. She would not listen to 
aught that he could urge in extenuation of his conduct, 
nor would she credit his promises and protestations of 
amendment. 

“Ob! Agnes, dear Agnes,” exclaimed Merton, “ do 
not thus desert me I conjure you. By the love you have 
acknowledged for me, I entreat you scorn me not thus. 
Reflect, and you will forgive me. I do not deny my 
faults, but I will lead a new life, I will endeavor to 
maintain you—” 

“ And leave my family to break their hearts for my 
’ 


desertion,” interrupted Agnes, “ for only clandestinely 


and in concealment could I be yours. No, Merton, no! 
My eyes are opened to the delusion which has enthralled 
me. You have deceived me—grossly—cruelly deceived 


And 


she wept with anguish lamenting her folly and impru- 


me; you have destroyed my happiness for ever.” 


dence. 

It was in vain that Merton tried to soothe, or to turn 
her from her purpose; he expressed a doubt whether 
she could really have loved him. 

‘ That I have loved you, Merton, needs no asservation 
to prove ; but that is past. I will if possible root out 
your image even from my memory, I will not disgrace 
my family, I will not risk my own further degradation by 





continued intercourse with a 
“ Finish the sentence cruel girl,”’ cried Merton, “ call 


She paused. 


me what you please, I know that I deserve it.” 

At this moment Drury, who had heard what had past 
She joined Merton 
in attempting to soothe the anger of Agnes but it avail- 


on the outside of the room, entered. 


ed not. 

“ Have no fears for yourself, Drury,” said the deter- 
mined girl, “the secrets of your house are safe with 
me. I would not betray those who have been kind to 
me, even though I find they are such as it is almost guilt 
in me to have known.” She ceased, and advanced to 
the door, Merton sought gently to detain her, but Drury 
interfered, observing that she did not wish any one to 
And 
opening the door for Agnes to pass she closed it upon 
Merton, and preceded the trembling girl down the 


be kept in her house against their inclinations. 








and confiding, was at the best but a companion of high- 


stairs, muttering something about people being over 
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scrupulous, and that it was a pity the young man should 
be jilted after all. But Agnes gave no ear to the half 
uttered remarks. Her brain was in a whirl, and it was 
with difficulty she could guide herself down the steep 
and winding descent. She dropped a golden coin which 
she intended to place in the hand of the old woman, 
and when she gained the space in front of the house 
supported herself for some time against the inside of 
the broken fence before she could venture on to the 
dark path which she was obliged to traverse before she 
could reach the more frequented neighborhood of her 
home. 

~ ” 7 * * 7 ” 

Not three months elapsed before Agnes became the 
wife of a worthy man, to whom it had long been the 
wish of her parents that she should be united. But the 
roses of health had faded from her cheek, the light of 
happiness, and self esteem had forsaken her once bright 
eye. Her beauty, and her existence seemed together 
to be passing quickly away. Beloved by her family and 
her husband for the afiectionate kindness of her dispo- 
sition, no means were left untried to restore her to 
health and spirits. But the nature of her complaint 
could not be precisely understood, and no medical aid 
seemed to afford efficient relief. Agnes suffered pa- 
tiently ; she did not desire to live, for the disorder of her 
mind was increased by the conduct of Merton, who 
hovered about her habitation, and who presented him- 
self before her when she was well enough to go abroad. 
She was never alone, therefore he could not accost her, 
but the sight of him was enough to keep her wounded 
mind from healing, and the torment of an accusing 
spirit operated strongly on her debilitated frame. Mer- 
ton saw the change in the once loyely Agnes with grief 
and remorse. She had abandoned him, and was wedded 
to another; yet he would not believe that she loved that 
other; she had consulted the feelings of her friends in 
marrying, not her own. He had loved her passionate- 
ly, and still did regard her with a sincerity of good will 
which would have done honor to a more noble heart. 

A medical gentleman returning late to his house one 
evening, was stopped for an instant by a man, who 
placed a paper in his hand and quickly disappeared. 
The contents of the paper surprised and afflicted Mr. 
Mayburn, as he was on friendly terms with thé family of 
the individual who formed its subject, and who was one 
of his patients, for whom he felt particularly interested. 
He was entreated by the writer to be secret, even with 
Mr. Mayburn felt 
himself rather awkwardly situated. The paper had but 
half enlightened him; if the statement it contained 
were fact—and it might be altogether a fabrication—but 
in which ever way he considered it, he did not hesitate 
to believe that the person for whose benefit it purported 
to have been written, was an object of commiseration, 

He determined, however, if possible, to concur with 
the wishes of the writer, but at the same time to be 
wide awake to what was passing around him, for he 
was a man not inclined to be passive when circum- 
stances appeared to require exertion or observation, A 


the person principally concerned. 





word will sometimes give rise to doubt, apprehension, 








or suspicion, and keep a person in expectation that 
something will appear to confirm, or remove the feeling 
created; and Mr. Mayburn could not dismiss the idea 
from his mind, that there was something connected 
with the slight informatign he had received, which 
would be, or ought to be, discovered. His penetration 
notwithstanding, was at fault, for weeks passed away 
and nothing transpired to strengthen his suppositions, 
The affair therefore gradually faded in his recollection, 
or rather he ceased to think that he should gain any 
further knowledge of the circumstances to which the 
mysterious paper had alluded. 

Our heroine, by the advice of her medical attendant, 
had paid a two months’ visit a few miles up the North 
River, with an agreeable and cheerful family, to which 
he had introduced her. She returned materially im- 
proved, to the great delight of her family, but had not 
been many weeks at home, when she received a shock 
which, though it but slightly affected her health, threw 
a light on the half revealed secret entrusted to Mr, 
Mayburn. 

A gentleman returning from a visit to an old ac 
quaintance,. one night rather early, was joined by two 
men. He took the fields as his nearest road, though 
aware of the bad name attached to them, but he was a 
man of strong nerves and powerful frame. He rather 
doubted the respectability of his companions, yet he 
entered freely into conversation with them, and having 
but little property on his person, made up his mind to 
lose it willingly. He noted their persons as much as 
the darkness would permit, and remarked the striking 
difference in the language and voices of the two. Ona 
sudden the most ruffianly seized his arm with one hand, 
and with the other raised a stick which he was about to 
let fall upon his head—when the other also raised a 
stick, but it was to ward off the blow. He desired his 
companion to desist and ask the gentleman civilly for his 
money ; it would be time enough for blows should he 
refuse to give it. The gentleman not only gave his 
purse but his thanks, and the thieves were out of sight 
in an instant. He pursued his way, and soon reached 
the enclosure of the “ Old House.” He had often 
noticed this place, but now it seemed to claim his par 
ticular attention. He went within the fence, but no ray 
of light from either door or window streamed forth t 
assist his observations. Te give information here that 
he had been robbed, he felt would be useless, but s 
strange desire to see the interior of this dwelling took 
possession of him, and he was considering with what 
pretence he might knock at the door, when a footstep 


" 


7 


, 


hastily approaching arrested his attention, and induced 


him to conceal himself among the old trees till the 
person should have passed on, or should seek admission 


to the house, It proved the latter. A gentle tap wa ‘ 


given on the door. Some one within inquired “ whe 
was there?” and the same yoice which had checked — 
the offered blow, answered in a few words which the 
gentleman could not understand. The opened, 3 
and the light from within falling on the , he felt 
positive it was the same man to whom he was indebted 
for escaping with only the loss of his money. Hastily 


% 
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quitting the spot, he sought the nearest neighbors; with 
a reinforcement of some half dozen persons he returned 
quickly to the “ Old House.” Several knocks were given 
on the door before any one appeared, nor was the door 
then opened until they insisted on being admitted. 


« Qh, if it is strangers,” said Drury, “ come in by all 


means, I don’t want to refuse, not I, but I am not! 


willing to open my door to nobody knows who, at this 
time o'’night; besides, I was just going to bed. You 
may walk in gentlemen, any or all of you, only I should 
like to know what you want 7” 

“ To search the house, mother,’ said one, “ a gentle- 
man has been robbed, and we suspect the thief is under 
your protection.” 


’ returned she, 


“You are welcome to look for him,’ 
with a sneering laugh; and the gentleman with two 


others entered the house, while the rest watched with- 


out. One large room on the ground floor, a sort of || 


kitchen, contained but little, it was dark and tenantless. 
Another smaller was comfortably furnished: there was 
a good fire, and the remains of a supper on a table near 
it. In one corner was a half tester bed, in which lay a 
young woman, whom the old one declared to be her 
daughter, having “‘ poor thing been obliged to leave her 
place on account of illness.” On the upper floor there 
were three rooms, two of which appeared to have been 
neatly arranged, but only a few articles of furniture 
remained in them. Drury said that she let them in 
summer time, but the last people had gone away without 
paying her, and she had been obliged to part with most 
of the things to provide necessaries, for she was poor 
and old, and could not work. The other room was 
strewed with lumber, and covered with dust and cob- 
webs. The search was fruitless. 

“ You had a young man here an hour ago,” said one 


of the party. 


“Yes, I had,” said Drury, “ but he was no thief. If |, 


you came straight along the path you must have met 
him ; he left not long before you came, and was going 
towards the city.” 


“Well, good night, old lady,” said the gentleman, 
“I’m sorry we have had our trouble for nothing.” 

From this night the “Old House” became a suspected 
place, and the gentleman was enabled to give a tolerable 
description of the men who had robbed him, particu- 
larly of the one whom he was positive he had seen enter 
the house. This answered to the figure and voice of 
Merton, and the circumstances being related by Mr. 
Mayburn to Agnes, the immediate alteration in her 
countenance gave rise to a suspicion that she had been 
acquainted with either the old woman or the young man 
described by the gentleman. 

Agnes could not hear the account with indifference ; 
her anxiety increased as Mr. Mayburn proceeded, and 
great was her relief when she found that Merton had 
escaped, for he she feared it certainly was. She la- 
mented that he should thus expose himself to danger, 
and dreaded the consequence, yet she thought it scarce 
possible that his person could be identified, so as to lead 
to his epprehension, and she hoped as the affair had 


“ 


| been so much talked of, that he would take warning and 
‘go no more to Drury’s. 
Some weeks past when the “ Old House” having be- 


come a greater object of curiosity to passers-by, it was 


observed by persons whose daily avocations took them 





‘near to it, that it began to wear an appearance of total 
desertion, and no notice was taken of any demands for 


admittance. It was scarcely known to whom the house 


|| belonged, but the magistrate, considering that, from the 
| suspicions lately attached to it, an inquiry into the 


circumstances was necessary, it was in consequence 
forced open by persons properly authorized. And here 
lan appalling scene met the view of the parties who had 
| entered. In a large chair near the fire-place reclined 
the old woman, lifeless, and with the appearance of 
The bed where the 
young woman had been seen lying was in disorder, and 


‘having beet so for many days. 


the wretched creature being almost without clothing, it 
/was surmiséd that she must have risen from it to her 
daily task axl had been suddenly smitten, or that being 
ill she had stik in the attempt to procure something for 
herself, bein left alone in the house. A thorough 
_search was niw determined on; the upper rooms were 
‘past as theyjad been seen before, but in scrutinizing 
{the lower on, a singular discovery was made. Under 
the bedstead,which was made to turn up, was found a 
trap door, whch gave entrance to a large room under- 
| neath. This was furnished with every requisite for 
| food and lodgig, and likewise with a mode of escape 
'by means of te chimney, which communicated with 
that of the lutber room, and from whence the top of 
the house mig} be gained. There could be no doubt 
that, on the nit of the previous search, the man who 
'had been seen > enter the house had descended to this 
subterranean camber; the bedstead having been let 
down, and thejoung woman placed in bed, while the 
party were kepiwaiting for admittance. 

| That the +hote had been a place of resort and con- 
‘cealment for prsons of bad character, was without 
question ; but aention having been drawn to it from 
the resolution athe gentleman who had been robbed, 
it was no longt deemed a place of safety, and was 
|therefore abandhed by its frequenters ; the old woman 
‘who had ministéd to their comforts, and pandered to 
| their pleasures bing left to shift for herself. It was 
thought by somdof the party deputed to examine the 
place, that Drurymight have met her death by unfair 
‘means, to preverther from giving publicity to transac- 
tions which woulot bear the light. But nothing posi- 
tive could be elicbd on this point, though every means 
were used to obtm information. It remained a matter 
of conjecture andastonishment. The person holding 
the lease of the jroperty came forward. He was a 
young man, whojad come into possession but a few 
years, and knew pthing of the interior construction of 
the dwelling. Hdhad never given himself any trouble 
about the place: he small rent was regularly sent to 





| him by his tenant,who had an under-lease and required 


nothing of him whth would have led to a survey of the 
premises. 


Agnes was ill atpase during this investigation. Her 
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habitation was not far distant from the scene, and she | might have been fatal. Not that I care for myself, 
knew much, which others had in vain endeavored to |) Agnes; existence has no charm for me! But for you, 
Agnes ; still dearer than all that life could afford, or 
who had consulted Drury on their future prospects, to | even life itself: for your sake I would not risk aught 
whom the real character of the Sybil’s dwelling was | that might inflict another wound on your peace. Your 


discover. She was, perhaps, the only one among those | 


made known—a knowledge she had purchased too | thoughts would have been with me—I know they would 
dearly for her peace. She had proved the futility, the || in my confinement—on my trial— perhaps at my 
imprudence, the folly, and the danger of seeking to | execution !”” 

Agnes endeavored to preserve an appearance of com- 
posure, but she could not trust her voice to speak. 


learn from a mortal being the designs and purposes of || 
5 


an immortal. 


Some months passed away and with them the excite- || He continued—“ Few persons know this spot so 


ment and curiosity raised by ihe mysterious aflair of the | thoroughly as myself. It has been visited by one of its 
“Old House.” It remained tenantless, and was to be | former inmates, for the purpose of searching into its 
pulled down. Agnes would sometimes of an afternoon privacies, since its official examination. Still I do not 
wander past and think of Merton with aaxiety. She | despair of finding something of sufficient value to enable 
could not forget her first feclings towards him, when | me to leave America. Sickness has afforded time for 
her heart was puro, and her aspirations hopeful. The | reflection—reflection has brought repentance, and I have 
forlorn aspect of the condemned building would some- | sworn—pray for me, Agnes, that I do not break my 
times bring a tear to her eye as she viewed ts increasing | | oath!—that not even to save me from starvation will I 


desolation: at others a sickening chill «ept mal ever again have recourse to any practice, dishonorable, 


her frame as her own criminality arose » her remem- | 
brance, and she would retire heart-strickn, yet with a 
feeling of gratitude that she had escapecdetection and 





obloquy. It might have been supposed hat she would | 
have avoided a spot which brought fort recollections |, 
of sin, of sorrow, and of suffering; but wth these recol- | 
lections there mingled scenes of tender iterest, of hell | 
piness, of dawning love, of ac knowleded and recipro- | 
cal affection. The heart will linger aroud early scenes, 


and dwell with inexplicable persistenc on painful re- | 


miniscences. 


Agnes was out for an early walk—br frequent cus- 
tom. The work of obliteration had»egun, and she_ 
bent her steps to the fields that shemight take vad 
He ap-| 


! 


Though slly altered in his | 


’ 


farewell of the “ Old House.’ 

It was the breakfast hour and tb laborers were 
absent at their morning meal—all sve one. 
proached—it was Merton. 
appearance, Agnes immediately recguized him and | 
turned to withdraw. 

“ Stop, Agnes, I entreat you,” he «claimed, “ for a | 
few minutes—do not shun me, I mayever again have || 
the opportunity of gpeaking to you. [t will be the last 
time I shall annoy you by my presenc” 

The pathetic tone of his voice, an the pallid hue of 
his countenance smote on the heart oAgnes and arrest- 
ed her steps. 

“« How is it, Merton,” said she, “iat I see you here, 


and in this dress ; do you not fear diovery ?” 


“ No, Agnes ; altered as I am, novye but one, which |, 


at some time has gazed on me withiore than common 
interest could see in me the once gy and thoughtless 
Merton. I have been—nay, I will ot grieve you with 
relating what I have suffered—for 1ough you despise 
me I know you would grieve. Hough that I have 
come to be employed in the demotion Of this den of 
crime. I shall take pleasure in agsting to remove it 


from observation, though I am ill fted to the task. I | 


have other motives too which wouldhave brought me to 
this place before, but had I then xen seen it might 





have led to my apprehension am the consequences | 


or dishonest.” 

“Heaven preserve you in that mind!” ejaculated 
isis “‘butdo you not fear to incur suspicion ?” 
| “No, I shall have sufficient opportunity ; may I be 
fortunate in my search, for I must get away from hence, 
Agnes. In a foreign country will I either obtain a 
living, or find a welcome death.” 

“ Perhaps,” faltered Agnes, “I might assist you, I 
have not much at my command, but I could contribute 
something.” 


y ” 
| No, Agnes, no, 


interrupted Merton, “I could not 
accept money from you for any purpose, more especially 
for this: you would give it to rid yourself of my intru- 
sive presence, I could not bear the reflection.” 

“Think not so,” she replied, “I would give it to 
perfect the work of repentance ; to save you from the 
temptations which poverty would prevent you from re- 
sisting—but your companions are returning. I must be 


gone. I will walk this way again to—no not to-morrow, 


| the day after perhaps—take the trifle I can now offer as 


a proof of my entire forgiveness.” 

Merton rejected the purse she held out for his accep- 
| tance. 

“Yes, Merton, I entreat, the purse—its contents are 

‘small indeed—will serve as a remembrance—an assu- 
‘rance that I am anxious for your welfare—for your 
| happiness !”” 
“ My happiness,” sighed Merton as he looked on the 
purse, and then watched the retiring footsteps of the 
being whom he ne’er might see aguin, “ Agnes, Agnes! 
/my happiness is lost more irrevocably than your own !” 

Agnes returned home agitated, yet gratified by her 
‘interview with Merton. He was repentant and _pur- 
| posed withdrawing from the influence of his former 
associates. His removal too would more effectually 
ensure her own tranquillity of mind. She regretted its 
“necessity, yet it was certainly desirable. Her thoughts 
now became occupied with her wish to assist him in 
seeking a foreign home. She sighed as she counted 
| over the small sum in her possession, and computed the 
amount of the few trinkets she was mistress of. But 
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she hoped he would not be disappointed in his search, 
for she thought it very probable, that Drury might have 


secreted property as a resource for herself against 
Agnes comforted herself with this 





possible exigencies. 
hope, and determined at the same time to convert the 
most available of her ornaments into money, if possi- 
ble, and to take it at the earliest opportunity to Merton. 
Her intentions, however, were soon rendered un- 
necessary, and her solicitude for the object of her un- | 
fortunate attachment relieved—to be replaced by piog- | 
nant sorrow for an event which terminated a]! her hopes | 
and all her fears for the ill-fated Merton. She had sven 
him for the last time. On the day following the work- 
men at the old house having proceeded with more haste 
than caution a large portion of the heavy wall had un- | 
expectedly fallen in, and crushed one of their number, 
a man inexperienced in such dangerous employment, | 
beneath its weight. Poor Merton! misguided, but! 
repentant, he met his doom beneath the same roof 
which had sheltered his vicious idleness, his guilty | 
pleasures. The same walls which had echoed to ue 
| 


unlawful merriment, and afterwards to his lamentations 


which had covered him. } 


If one of the most eminent writers of the day be of | 
opinion that language is inadequate to pourtray the | 
thoughts and feelings of the human heart, we may be |, 
excused if we refrain from attempting to describe the 
sensations which filled the bosom of our heroine when 
this awful event was made known to her}; rendered still | 
deeper from being denied participation. 

The “ Old House” was razed to its foundation; no | 
vestige of it remained; but Agnes no more turned her 


footsteps willingly that way. The errors of Merton } 
were forgotten in commiseration for his untimely fate, | 
and his image enshrined in her memory, was a source of | 
contemplation, mixed in its character to the last day of | 
her existence. 1t was indeed a consolation that at their | 
last meeting she had spoken kindly to him and had | 
assured him of her forgiveness. But Agnes never was 
a happy woman. The secret of her early affections || 
destroyed the bloom of every blessing offered to her 
enjoyment. The life of the tree was there, but the | 


worm fed on the leaves and blossoms, leaving but a 
barren trunk divested of health and beauty. The peace 
of the heart, and the elasticity of the mind may some- 
times be restored; but the grief of Agnes was heigh- 





tened by reflections on her own imprudence. Rarely 
does it happen that clandestine proceedings are attended | 
with any beneficial result; and happy is that young || 
female who reposes all the feelings of her heart in the i 
maternal bosom. ] 
UNFAITHFULNESS. | 

_ 

Tuov hast lost the love of a faithful heart, 

And the light of a faithful eye, 
Things whose deep worth we value nat 
Till they're past for ever by. —Mrs. L. P. Smith. | 














PILGRIMAGE TO MARIARELL. 

MaRIARELL is a small town situated in the most ro- 
mantic part of Styria. An old picture of the Virgin 
Mary, and a shrine (according to tradition) possessed of 
miraculous powers, annually attract thousand of pil- 
grims, who wend their course from Styria, Corinthia, 
Moravia, Silena, the Tyrol, Bohemia, Vienna, and other 
parts of Austria, over moors, mountains, and rocky 
passes. 

as The murmuring surge, 


That on the unnumbered idle pebble chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.” 





The time of pilgrimage, is ordained by the Govern- 
ment, but always in July or August the proclamation is 
fixed up at the Gate of St. Stephen’s, and requires the 
devotees to pray before the shrine for the good of the 
House of Hapsburg. At 4 o'clock, a. M., they meet, 
high mass is performed, and then, amidst religious 
banners and crucifixes, the chaunting of hymns, and the 
music of trumpets and kettle-drums, a procession of 
3,000 bare-footed pilgrims, of both sexes, carrying long 
staves, entwined with flowers, leave the capital of the 


Austrian Empire. 


“The sun was just going. down behind the bare pre- 
cipices of the neighboring mountains, and the pilgrims 
were arranged to await the signal for chaunting the Ave 
Maria. The aisle in which they were assembled was 
cold and sombre; the weak rays of light passing through 
the stained glass of a large Gothic window, covered 
them with abundant soft and varied tints, and not a 
whisper disturbed the solemn silence, except the indis- 
tinct murmur of prayer, from the holy chapel. At 
length the sun disappeared, and the bells gave the signal 
for the evening service. The young women in the inner 
part of the circle, immediately began to move slowly 
round the pillar on their knees, singing, in voices in 
which there was much natural harmony, a hymn to the 
Virgin; while the men stood still, taking up the burden 
at the end of every stanza, and bending to the earth, 
before the sacred image.” 

A small and dark chapel, in the centre of the church 
contains the shrine. The chapel is lighted by one lamp, 
eclipsed by the glare of metals and precious stones, the 
devotion of generations. A silver railway protects the 
entrance, and the numerous pilgrims kneel at the out- 
side of this massive and costly erection. In the rear 
there is an image of the Virgin in stone and placed on 
a stone pillar. 

The mountains and the valleys are yery picturesque, 
and the resort of the young anc the gay, 


- Where 
At fall of eve, the fairy people throng, 
In various game and revelry to pass 
The summer night.” 
= — = ob 
* HOPE IN SICKNESS. 


Tuere was a brilliant flush 
Of youth about her—and her kindiing eye 
Pour’d such unearthly light, that Hope would hang 
Even on the archer’s arrow, while it dropp'd 
Deep poison.—Mrs. Sigourney. 
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Original. 
AGNES; 

A ROMANCE OF GOVERNOR’S ISLAND. 
( Concluded. ) 


Ituyess kept the unhappy Agnes long in bed the fol- 
lowing day. While there she revolved her plans for the 
future. Why Wilson appeared not, and what meant 
might, instantly to reveal all to her father. 
thought of the distress and shame she would bring upon 
her proud father and her family, her young heart sank | 
within her; but now all hope of concealment was past, | | 
and she must endure the lot she had so wilfully chosen. | 
While in the midst of these reflections, a note was| 
handed her, in which she recognized with a sheddes, | 
the hand of Wilson: 
read as follows :— 


“Theard all that passed between you and your lover, last | 
night ; notwithstanding which, I forgive you, and am willing to | 
do all to promote your comfort. Meet me to-night at eleven, at | 
the Fountain. Bring me three hundred dollars—and I promise | 
to leave this country immediately. Iam glad you have not re-| 
vealed the marriage, as it now need never be known. Aship | 
lies in the stream, in which I sail to-morrow for Mexico—but | 
must have the money before I go. Do not fail to come—for, | 
remember, you will theu be for ever free. F. Ww.” 


with one effort she opened it, and 


Agnes folded up the note and sighed. ‘ No more de- 
ception,” she said: “I can feign no longer—whatever | 
the consequences, all must be told.” 


ved all that would take place when she should reveal her| 


But, as she revol-_ 


secret marriage—as she imagined herself presenting the | 
rude soldier to Colonel Gordon as his son-in-law, and | 
thought on the shame which would overwhelm them all, | 
and remembered it was now unnecessary as Wilson was 
leaving the country for ever—the temptation was too 
strong for the weak souled Agnes. ‘For my father’s 


| ted and weary with its cool waters. 


| here !”’ he repeated, seating himself beside her. 





— 


Venetian blinds, and lined with seats. In the centre 
was a deep cavity which led, by stone-steps, down to the 
spring, where a cup ever stood ready to refresh the hea- 
This place was a 
| favorite resort for the youths of the station in their eve- 
ning and morning walks, and as Agnes glanced around 
it, she sighed as the remembrance of the many happy 


— _ | hours she had passed there, arose to her mind. Agnes 
his disguise she knew not; but resolved, se isc | stepped within the building—“ I am here, Wilson,” she 
en she }} 


|| said. 


“cc I am 

“é Do 
you thus welcome your husband, whom you have not 
seen for a year? Why do you not call me your dear 
Frederic, as you used to ?” 


A man im: \ediately arose from the centre. 


“Frederic Wilson,” said Agnes, endeavoring to re- 
press her emotion: “‘it is time all should be openness 
between us. When I so rashly married you I was a 
child of sixteen, whose daily employment was reading 
works of fiction, and who imagined she was playing a 
fine and romantic part in life’s drama, by consenting to 
a clandestine marriage. I now know my error, and see 
your destiny and mine can never be united. You have 
heard all that passed last night between me—and—and 
Captain Morley.” A deep sigh burst from the bosom 
“You then know my sentiments, 
and see, since my affections are not yours, we must in 
future live as strangers. I say this more freely, as I 
feel the part you acted was from other motives than at- 
tachment. Here is the money—but before you receive 
it, swear you will never seek this country again—and 


of the unhappy wife. 


| at all vaeatty you will never reveal aught that has passed 


| between us.’ 


“Fair lady, I may safely swear all that,” replied her 


sake I will do it,” she said: “ for myself there is nothing | husband, “for if I do not soon escape from this land, I 


to hope. Repentance and seclusion for the remainder || shall be nabbed and clapped into prison. 


of my days, must be the punishment of my errors.” 


I shall leave 
this cursed country to-morrow, and seek one where a 


Agnes had just received her yearly allowance, which | _gentleman can frolic a little, and not be clapt up in jail 


enabled her to supply Wilson with all he demanded; | 
and, when all were 
around her, and stole forth. 
from the sea, which, by increasing the obscurity, enabled 
No sound was 


A thick mist had arisen 


Agnes to pass the sentinels unobserved. 
heard save the occasional flap of a sail, or the rush of a 
steanboat as, with its train of fiery sparks, it passed like 
a comet through the darkness. Silence and gloom had 
ne terrors for Agnes. Her soul was a tempest of war- 
Shame, and love, and fear, and hope, | 





ring feelings. 
were agitating her bosom, and rendered her reckless of 
all outward objects. She had wrought her mind up to 
one grand purpose—to dare all, endure all, so she might) 
conceal from her stern and lofty father, and the noble | 
Morley, her humiliating marriage, and the year of de-| 
ception which followed. 

Alas! she was but young, and weak in judgment, or 
she would not so have mistaken the right course to pur- 


sue. Her first error—concealing the marriage, was) 


asleep, she threw an old cloak | my feelings towards you, Miss Agnes. 


of your father’s money. 
| before you have no doubt thought strange; but the truth 





Every step she 


great; but truth now should guide her. 


|| for a trifling offence. You're right in your estimate of 
I married you 
because you were an heiress, and I hoped to finger some 


Why I have not sought this 


is, | was taken up soon after for forgery, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to the States’ Prison for fourteen years; 
a few of us joined together and escaped, being, how- 
ever, obliged to kill the jailor, poor d 

Agnes shuddered, and drew herself away from her 
desperate companion. 

“A price is set upon our heads,” continued Wilson. 
“We sail to-morrow for Mexico, where we are to be 
paid high for joining the army of General Bravo. Per- 
haps if I should reveal all to your father, he might be 
able, for your sake, to get my pardon; but the life I 
should be obliged to lead here would not suit me—I can- 
not bear ‘the proud man’s scorn.’ There is gold enough 
in Mexico for the winning, and a life of adventure suits 


| me best. The money you bring me,” he added, “is 


now was taking must, would she but reflect, plunge her necessary to quiet a man who has threatened to give the 


but the more deeply into difficulty and danger. A small) 
Octagon building stood over the fountain surrounded by | | 


Police wind of us, if I do not pay him; and to get this 
from you and keep disguised, I enlisted in your father’s 
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_ dence, of this prior engagement? Speak, tell me all— 
_ do not weep, child. You have done wrong by pledging 


_ so long; but you aggravate this wrong, by refusing to 
' confide in me, and by rejecting a worthy lover, and one 
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regiment. And now farewell, my pretty Agnes,” he 
said, rising to go. “ Right sorry am I, my spirit of ad- 
venture and love of money, ever drew you under the 
influence of my luckless stars. But I swear you shall | 
never see or hear of me more. So consider yourself a 
jelly widew, and, if you will take my advice, keep all | 
dark, and marry Morley as soon as possible.” 

With a gasp of horror, Agnes pressed her hands upen 
her heart. ‘Qh, God! am I sunk so low, as to hear 
such things!’”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ A companion of ruf- 
fians! and perhaps ere long a sharer in their crimes,” 

“‘Come, Agnes Gorden, give me your hand—’tis for 
the last time—and one kiss. No? Well, I won’t sue 
for it. There are those as rosy as your’s, and not so 
coy. And now for Mexico—hurra!” With abound he 
sprang into a beat and paddled away into the dark mist. 





That night and the following day, Agnes tossed rest- 
lessly in her bed, endeavoring in vain to seek for relief 
from her torturing remembrances in sleep. In theafter- 
noon, at the suggestion of her aunt, who thought fresh 
air might repress her fever, she arose and threw herself 
on acouch in the saloon, where the cool sea breeze fan- 
ned her heated brow. As twilight came on she became 
more quiet, and lay motionless gazing out on the water, 
and hoping every ship which sailed past was the Buen 
Marinero, on its way to Mexico. Her father’s voice 
aroused her. He motioned Mrs. Norton to withdraw, 
and drawing a chair beside the couch seated himself by 
the alarmed Agnes. She gazed fearfully into his face 
and read there a stern determination of purpose; but 
nothing to justify her fears of detection. 


“ Agnes,” he said, calmly but firmly, “‘ I come to you 
for an explanation of your very singular conduct of late. 
From your first entrance here, you knew of my wish to 
promote an union between Captain Morley and yourself. 
You afterwards became aware of his attachment to you, 
and led him, and all of us, to suppose you shared it ; and 
now he has just been with me, to bid me adieuand has 
informed me you have discarded him for ever, under the 
plea of being engaged to another! Your aunt tells me 
the same story. Who is this other? Why has he not 
appeared here ?” continued her father, warmly. ‘ Why 
did you not inform me, who is entitled to your confi- 


your hand without my consent, and by keeping it secret 





too, whom, if I am informed rightly, you prefer to this 
nameless person, who dares not show himself before us. 
Who is he—and where is this said lover, Agnes?” 

With a trembling voice Agnes pronounced his name, 
adding, he was on his way to Mexico, never to return to 
this country more. 

“So! you have sent both lovers off,” said her father. 
“As you do not seem to know how to manage your love 
affairs, I will, by your leave, arrange them for you. Cap- 
tain Morley has solicited a post in some of the Western 
Forts, and goes to Missouri the day after to-morrow, 


“ Father, it is impossible,” said Agnes, with a heavy 
sigh. 

Her father without deigning to notice her, went on— 
“Your conduct towards this said Wilson and Captain 
Morley, has, I have no doubt, originated in a love of co- 
quetry and romance; and the sooner you are married 
the better.” 

“Father, I do not wish to marry,” said Agnes, in 


great distress. ‘‘ My only desire, is to live alone with 


| 7 
you and aunt Norton.” 


“* Agnes, you will arouse my anger with this affecta- 
tion,” said her father, getting out of patience with what 
he imagined her whims. “ Be pleased to remember you 
are my child, and must obey me. You have been too 
long with your grandmother, who has indulged you until 
you are the most romantic, fantastic creature, I have 
ever met with. You will find a difference here—for, 
thank God, there is none under my command who dare 
rebel.” 


“ Father, I am bound to another !” cried Agnes, start+ 


He arose to go. 


ing up and seizing his hand, while the wretchedness 
painted in her young face, almost made her father falter 
in his stern resolve. 

“ Stuff—nonesense !” he said, “ you just told me he 
will never return here. Do you wish to trifle with me ?”’ 

“ But I vowed to marry only him, and until I am re- 
leased I cannot wed another. You would not have me 
break my word—my honor is pledged.” 

“Tare not if you are pledged a dozen timesnay, 
married a dozen times,” said her father, violently, now 
“You shall be Mrs. Morley 
So, 


quite out of all patience. 
this week, or never come into my presence more ! 
Miss Agnes, no more airs if you please.” 

Colonel Gordon left the room abruptly, and as he clo- 
sed the door met Mrs. Norton in the passage. “I 
have been forced to act sternly to Agnes,” he said, “ but 
she is the most wilful, capricious piece of flesh I ever 
met with. She is full of romance, and turns off her 
lovers as she would her waiting-maids; and is harder to 
manage, and gives me more trouble than ali my soldiers. 
I will not have such a man as Morley trifled with, and 
mean to marry her as soon as possible. To-morrow send 
over to town for a clergyman—!I will tell Morley she 
has changed her mind. Arrange every thing without 
saying any thing to yon whimsical Miss, until a little 
while before. 
pranks, and the next day Morley will take her away 
with him to Missouri. 
tamed ere she returns.” 
Mrs. Norton looked astonished—vexed: ‘‘ Dear me, 
brother,”’ she said, ‘‘ that will be a very odd wedding.” 


We will not give her time for many 


I warrant you, she will be 


“What! you rebellingalso! Deuce take the women! 
If I had my way, there should be a female-guard-house, 
and I would clap into it every one of you who dared to 
murmur. You know I have ever been absolute in my 
house—so let me find all as I have ordered. The little 
chit will thank us both for a good husband when it is all 
over.” 

Mrs. Norton had looked forward to a gay wedding 
when Agnes should marry, and was quite disconsolate 








you will be pleased to prepare yourself to go with him 
as his bride.” 
14 


| at the idea of such a secretyhasty marriage. 


Her bro- 
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ther’s commands were, however, not to be disputed, for |} tle, to which he would come in a boat from the ship, and 
he had ever governed his household by the “ Iron Rule,” |! after receiving the money, he swore to leave her, never 


and her part was implicit obedience. Her ill-humor || to appear in her sight again. 


was vented upon Agnes, whom she now discovered to be 


| Agnes sank in her seat overwhelmed with despair, 


a ridiculous, romantic child, whose whims interfered | Peace was not for her in this world. He had told her 


with the comforts of all the house, and the sooner she 
was married and away the better. 
The Rev. 


The next day every thing was arranged. 


Mr. D 











promised to attend at the hour apy ointed— | cret. 


‘a tissue of falsehoods—the ship was a fiction—and this 
terrible man would follow her like a blood hound through 
life endeavoring to extort money as the price of his se- 
| ‘No, no,” she said, tossing away the note, “] 


and Morley was apprized of the happy change affairs had || will strive no longer against my wretched fate. Let him 


taken. He could scarcely credit his felicity. Instead 
of setting out alone, leaving behind one who was so inex- 
pressibly dear to him, but who had hitherto been deaf 
to his suit, he should take the loved-one with him, never 
more to part. He did not know, nor did he inquire 
minutely into all that had occurred, he only knew his 
rival was discarded because the affections of Agnes were 
his, and that he should be united to her that evening. 
Agnes had been apprized there was company expec- 
ted, and would gladly have excused herself; but was 
told her father commanded her appearance, and willing 
to please him when it laid in her power, she prepared to 


obey. 
Morley, whom she ascertained was obliged to depart 


Why he had not insisted on her marriage with 
early the next day, she could not divine. It was the 
first time she had known him to swerve from a purpose 
which he had vowed to perform, and hoping he had re- 
lented from his determination of marrying her to one 
whom she wished not to wed, her spirits rose and she 
felt more happy than she had done for months before. 


Little did she imagine her stern father was carrying on 


his plans unknown to her, and considered the consent of 


one so apparently absurd and whimsical, of no impor- 
tance where so much was at stake. 

Agnes set about the arrangements for her toilet with 
something of her former light-heartedness. She knew 
her father liked to see her gaily dressed, and to please 
him, selected one of pink silk, which she threw on the 
bed in readiness Her hair, which hung in rich ringtets 
on each side, was simply bound with a narrow white 
satin ribbon. 


“Oh, that [ could obey my father,’ 


’ she murmured ; 


“but that pleasure my folly has put entirely out of my 
power. 1 might this night have been a happy bride, had 


not one error placed a bar for ever between me and | 


happiness. But he is gone—his ship is on her way, and 
at last Lam free from the horrible idea that he may step 
at any moment into my father’s presence and clain me 
as his wife. In devoting my life to the comfort of my 
good aunt and father, | may not obtain felicity, but there 
will be some peace in the knowledge that I have not 
plunged them into disgrace.”’ 

With a heart lightened of some of its troubles by the 


absence of Wilson, Agnes was humming a gay air, when 


‘ | 
her girl came in and presented her with another note, || Scotland. There—you look now as one of the noble % 


which with dismay she recognized as coming from her 


dreaded husband. He was still on board of the Buen 





a ie ? 
| come if he will, for [ cannot meet him more.” 
1} 

| Agnes wrung her hands when she thought on the con- 


! sequences of an exposure, but she had no means of pre- 
|, venting it, for she had already given Wilson all the 


money she could command. There was still one hope 


| left—if his story should be true, he might be taken up 
| for t'e debt if he did not sail, and perhaps thus be kept 





some little while out of her path. At all events, he was 


| obliged to keep concealed, and if she could postpone this 


tI 


dreaded disclosure until Morley had departed, she would 
| feel comparatively happy. While these hopes passed 
through her mind, the distress of Agnes abated ; and 
| when her aunt came in she did not observe her niece 
Although deeply 
oceupied with her own sad thoughts, Agnes noticed her 





| was more dejected than usual of late. 


|aunt was uncommonly figety and nervous ; but suppos- 


| ing she was worried with the arrangements for the com- 
pany expected, she made no observation. Mrs. Norton 
| pulled out the drawers, threw open the wardrobe, and at 
i last to the surprise of Agnes, quietly folded up the pink 
|| dress and laid one of white Gros de Naples in its place. 


' 
a Does not my dress suit your taste, aunt?” asked 


| Agnes. 


| “ Yes, child—but not for to-night,”’ she said, hurriedly. 
| “ And why not to-night ?” 
| 
“ Never mind—put on this dress. 


Come—quick !” 





| “Well, if you are pleased,” said Agnes languidly. 
I “But, aunt, you do not look well. What is the matter 
| with you?” , 
Mrs. Norton did not answer; but after arraying her 
iniece in the white silk dress, she opened a casket of 
| jewels, and selecting some that pleased her, was in the 
‘act of placing them in the dark hair of her niece, ere 
} she perceived her. 
| “ What, aunt! 


i! rems ia she said sur yrised. 
L ’ I 
1] 


You do not wish me to wear these 


““ Yes, child—let me dress you as I please.” 
|| “Diamonds to-night? Surely this simple ribbon were 
| more fitting, as you say father does not expect many 
|| guests.” 
, , ‘ ° 
| “Itis my wish,” replied her aunt, extremely agitated. 


“And perhaps you will never have an opportunity of 





obliging me again! They are your grandmother's jew 


ll els. She was of an ancient and honorable house it 


| house of Gordon should look. But, dear me! what | 
|| matters it—no one to see you. I never expected this~ 


Marinero, which was expected to sail with the first fair | oh, dear!’ And bursting into a torrent of tears, Mrs 
wind, but had been so unfortunate as to lose by gambling | Norton seated herself in a rocking-chair and wept bitter 3 
“Such an absurd man as Colonel Gordon is !’’ she 
out ud. She must mect him that evening at the Old Cas- said, weeping. “Such kugger-mugger, secret doings 


all the money she had given him, and could not sail with- |) ly. 
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will never come to good, Iam sure. I had made = no wedding, and she will baflle her father after all; but 
nice arrangements whenever my niece should marry,” ‘its my fault, I never manage things rightly. I wish I 
she continued, giving vent to the feelings which had || had not told her until we were in the room, and then she 
been pent up all day, while her niece stood gazing on| would have been ashamed to back out. Come, Agnes, 
her in surprise and terror. ‘‘T should have inyited half || do not w ring your hands so—I believe its only obstinacy 
New-York, and all Governor’s and Bedlow’s Island and |, in you to behave thus. Come, and be married like a 
Fort Hamilton folks, and would have laid out a grand 1 rational christian.” 

supper in this room—and plenty of bridesmaids and | “ And aunt, what if my other husband walks in,” said 


groomsmen.” Agnes, while her eyes gleamed madly. “ Would not 


“Aunt! what is it you mean?” 
“ And to think of there being so few invited—such a | ing.’ 


jttas me a fine scene—two husbands! I can’t help laugh- 


shabby wedding !” | “ Your other husband! What do you mean, Agnes, 
“‘ Aunt! for Heaven’s sake !” cried Agnes, now begin- || by such nonesense ?"’ 

ning to have a perception of the wretched situation in “IT mean that I am already married !"’ cried Agnes, 

which she had plunged herself. grasping her aunt’s arm, and gazing wildly in her face. 


“ And off in the morning early,”’ continued her aunt, |“ I married a year ago—young Wilson, who was in jail 
rocking backwards and forwards, and wiping her eyes. |) 

“ Away to those forts in the West among the bloody In- |mon soldier on this island! A _ pretty son-in-law for 
dians, when I had planned a bridal tour to Saratoga || Colonel Gordon of a noble Scottish family! ha! ha! 


for forgery. He murdered his jailor, and is now a com- 





Springs with two carriage loads.”’ Why do you not laugh, aunt?” 
“‘ Aunt, if you have any pity on me, answer !”’ cried * Agnes Gordon, this is not so!” 
Agnes, throwing herself on her knees before her aunt, “Tt is—it is, aunt,” said Agnes, in a faint low tone. 


and seizing both her hands to keep her quiet in her || “‘ And now ail/ is over, and I have nothing to do but to 


chair. “Tell me,” she continued, gasping for breath: | die! The heavy secret which has weighed me down is 
“Yes, that’s the whole. Morley and the clergyman | sleep, for I am so weary,” and falling in her aunt’s arms 


are expected here every moment. Your father always || she sank into insensibility. 


| 
| 
“does my father—intend to—to marry me to-night!” It at length told. Take off thése jewels, aunt, and let me 
if 
| 
1] 
| 


was odd—but this beats all.” | “Mrs. Norton rang for her woman servant, into 
“« Oh, horrible!’ cried Agnes, rising and covering her whose care she left her when she began to revive, and 
face with her hands. Every fibre vibrated with terror | ‘hastened down to relate all that had happened to her 
and shame as she thought on the humiliating position in I fathe r, ere the expected bridegroom should arrive. It 
which she had placed herself, and her friends. She could || was an unpleasant task, and Mrs. Norton opened the 
not now make a merit, as she intended, of confessing to door with a fearful heart, and a trembling step. Colo- 
ber aunt and father. She could not hope to confine her || nel Gordon was alone, pacing back and forth in the large 
wretched secret to their pitying bosoms. But Morley, || saloon. 
the clergyman, her father, and the guests, whom she “Ts your fair bride ready?” he asked, stopping in his 
now imagined to be assembling, must be told the bride || walk. ‘“ I expect the happy groom here every minute.” 
Mrs. Norton clasped her hands together in distress, 


they were awaiting, was a married woman—the wife of 
the artillery man! The company must disperse—the | and sank into a chair. She could not speak. 

wronged Morley must depart: and then she imagined “What is the matter, Charlotte? Is Agnes at her 
the contempt which would be expressed in their counte- || airs and graces again? Does she know I am not to be 


nances while relating the story to all who had ever || trifled with!” 


known her. Mrs. Norton, dreading her brother’s violence, was 





“Oh, God!” she exclaimed, almost deprived of her || turning the subject in every way in her brain, to bring it 
senses as she dwelt on all this. ‘“ Whata wretch, deep- || out in the most favorable light, and save Agnes from her 
ly dyed in guilt and crime, to have brought us all to this jfather’s anger. At last, assuming a conciliatory affec- 
pass! Married to Morley! ha! ha!” she laughed wild- || tionate manner, she arose, and said smilingly, “ Agnes 


ly. is a good girl; but we cannot have a wedding to-night, 
“ Agnes, do not stare so like a mad person—and do || Colonel—she is not well, and—in fact—” 

not look so pale,” said her alarmed aunt. “Come, do “No wedding !”’ he cried, fiercely. 

be married, there’s a good girl; your father is deter- “Some other time, brother—wait a few days,” and 

mined upon it—you love Morley, you know you do, for | Mrs. Norton smiled and sidled, in the vain hope of qui- 

you owned it to me.” eting and cooling down the rising temper of her brother. 
“ Love him! aye, that I do, aunt Norton. Oh, that I “ Mrs. Norton, no more fawning and fussing if you 

could marry him. A wife of two husbands! ha! ha!— please,” he cried, striding up to her. ‘ There is some- 

would not that sound oddly, aunt?” thing on your mind. Does Agnes refuse to obey—has 


“Gracious me! I,am afraid she is going crazy—how | she eloped ?”’ 
dreadful she looks. Come, Aggy dear, compose your- “Oh, goodness—no! but brother if you will only be 
self, Captain Morley and the clergyman will be here quiet—there is no hurry for the marriage.” 
soon, and they will expect you down immediately. What “ Don’t stand there purring and grinning like a cat, 
an odd creature she is. 1 begin to fear we shall have || Mrs. Norton—out with it!’ She wiped her eyes in 
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silence. ‘“‘ The devil take the women! I will see if I 
can force this impertinent Miss to obey me for once.” 
He strode across the room and opened the door. 

“Stop, brother—if you will know!” cried Mrs. Norton, 
afraid of the consequences of his intrusion on Agnes in 
her present state. ‘ Your daughter is already mar- 
vied.” 

Colonel Gordon stood rooted to the spot. 

“She married a year ago,” said Mrs. Norton, confu- 
sedly tumbling out all her intelligence at once, “ one 
Wilson, who was in prison for forgery and murder— 
and is now a common soldier on this island.” 

Colonel Gordon stood like a tower shaken to its foun- 
The lightning of fierce pas- 
sion shot from his eyes. ‘ Then tell her,” he said, 
speaking through his closed teeth, “to leave my house 


instantly, and seek the husband she has chosen !—go!”’ 


dation by an earthquake. 


“No, brother, I cannot deliver such a message,” said 


Mrs. Norton, weeping. “She is your only child, and if 
you have the heart to tell her so, you must go yourself.” 

“Go, Mrs. Norton,” cried the passionate Gordon ina 
voice of thunder; “ or I will send the servants to drive 
her forth !” 

He seized her arm and opened the door, Before it 
was Agnes, so deathly pale, so motionless, that, as she 
stood in her bridal dress, she seemed some uncoffined 
corpse with the cerements of the grave around her. 

“ Father,” she said in a low faint tone, “ I have heard 


your orders, and I obey them.” 


And gliding away ere 
they could speak or move, she passed like a spirit from 
their sight. 

VI. 


The bridegroom and clergyman arrived together. The 
house was in confusion, and nothing could be learned 
from the servants, except that Mrs. Norton was in hys- 
terics, Miss Gordon could not be found, and that Colonel 
Gordon had shut himself up in his study, and refused all 
The Rev. Mr. D , having another en- 
gagement, returned to the city; while the amazed and 
sorrowing Morley sought his lonely quarters again. 


entrance. 





With frantic speed Agnes flew over the island, and 
stood under the frowning battlements of Castle William. 
Throwing open the heavy spiked door with unnatural 
strength, she rushed into the desolate and abandoned 
fortress. She gazed eagerly around the vast circular 
enclosure, and up to the corridors, partly lighted by a 
brilliant moon, tnd the rest in intense darkness; but he 
she sought was not there. Two tall towers arose on 
each side, like the guardian spirits of the place. Enter- 
ing the door of one of them, Agnes ascended the spiral 
stairs until she had gained an opening, which gave access 
Through the gallery she hurried, 
her hair streaming behind her, and her jewels flashing 
back the moon’s rays, and passing into the apartments, 
she called—*“ Frederic !’—“ Wilson !""—but there was 
Through the vast ruined halls she wander- 
ed, all in darkness, except where the moon, shining in 
through the embrasures, threw a bright streak across 
the floor. She called, but her voice echoed through the 
dreary fort, and in silence and loneliness she remained 


to the first corridor. 


no answer, 


— 


through the vista of dimly lighted vaults, she beheld a 
man approaching. He was in sailor’s attire, and at first 
her heart sank within her; but just then the moon illy. 
mined his countenance, and she beheld the bold, hand. 
some features of her husband. 

“ Wilson!” she cried, rushing franticly towards him. 
““Thave told all. My father has cast me off, and I have 
come to you.” 

Wilson gazed on her in surprise. 

“Take me away,” she cried, in a voice of anguish. 
‘Oh, take me with you—to Mexico—anywhere! There 
is a fire burning at my heart, and I shall go mad, until | 
am far away from these shores !” 

“ Take you with me!”’ said Wilson, astonished. “ Yon 
dark ship and its crew of jail-birds, is not the place for 
a delicate lady like you.” 

“Qh, let me go, Wilson?” she said, clasping his hand 
in hers. ‘ Anywhere—anyhow—it matters not, so | 
am where the name of Agnes Gordon has never Leen 
heard—where I shall never more be seen by any here.” 

“Bless my heart!—this is comical!’ said Wilson, 
puzzled what todo. ‘‘ Have you brought any money ?” 

“No, no—I have no money. Quick, Wilson—let us 
be gone a 

“We cannot go without money. I work as a sailor 
to pay my passage, and what am I to do with you?” 

“‘ Here—here are jewels—gems of price—take them; 
they are worth mines of gold,” she said, tearing them 
from her hair and neck. ‘Oh! for the love of Heaven, 
Wilson—dear Wilson, take me hence !”’ 

Wilson carried the diamonds to the light and examin- 
ed them closely. “* I am in luck for once,” he muttered. 
“‘ They are indeed ‘gems of price.’ But what to do with the 
girl—she cannot gowith us. Ha! a bright idea: I will 
take her to the ship and inform her father—he will never 
suffer her to depart with us; and I shall make a pretty 
penny out of him by engaging for a certain sum to deliver 
her up, and give a quit-claim upon her for ever. But then 
she’s my wife—why not take her? I did love her once, 
and she loved me—” he sighed and mused. “No, no,” 
he murmured: “ Our fates can never be one. I am no 
more fit to associate with her, than a demon of darkness 
with an angel of light. And she does look like an angel 
as she stands with the bright moon shining over her pale, 
beseeching features. Oh, that I were pure enough to 
take her to my heart. Perhaps some years hence, when 
I have won fame and gold, as the gallant and wealthy 
Colonel Wilson, she may yet be mine. Agnes, dear,” 
he said, as he turned tenderly towards the bewildered 
and unhappy girl, who stood watching her fiat from his 
lips: “ you shall go with me if you wish—but you ar 
not in very good travelling gear; and, hark! how the 
wind whistles around this old fort, and the waves are # 
high—my boat dances on them like a nutshell.” 

“Never mind—I can go. Oh, come, Wilson!” And 
bounding before him, she sprang down the turret steps, 
through the castle, and stood upon the beach, 


wind was sending the waves high up against the walls 
of the castle; but Agnes saw it not—her senses were fat 








for sometime. At last a foot-fall met her ear, and, 


Black clouds were thronging the heavens, and a wild — 


leaving her—and she was only conscious of a wish to fy 
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_ “James, who do you think lies dead in that bed ?” she 
said, pale and agitated. 


up at the great house, who our daughter told us was to 
be married to-night.” 
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from some dreadful undefined evil behind her. Wilson 
bore Agnes through the water to his boat, and setting 
sail steered for the Mexican brig Buen Marinero, which 
was rocking restless far out in the stream. The wind 
rose higher, and a violent storm came—the darkness 
was intense, except where the lightning flashed out 
with its dazzling glare—thunders shook the houses, and 
the inhabitants of the island, as they listened to the roar 
of the tempest, acknowledged there had never been such 
a storm before during the years they had resided there. 

“Mercy on us! Only hear how the wind blows, 
James,’”’ said Betsey Smith, the Hospital Matron of 
Fort Columbus, while standing at her window gazing 
out on the troubled waters. 

“Tt is indeed a heavy blow,” said her husband. “TI 
pity these on the water to-night, for it is as dark as 
pitch, and the rain comes down in buckets full.”’ 

“ Hark, James !”’ cried his wife. ‘ Don’t you hear 
shouts ?” 

He listened. All was still except the wind flapping 
the shutters, or roaring in gusts down the chimney, or 
the waves dashing against the shore. “I don’t hear 
any thing,”’ he said. ‘ What was it like ?” 

““ There—listen!’’ And now distinctly was heard the 
shouting of men, and then the wild shriek as of a woman 
in distress, arose above the booming waves and wailing 
wind. 

‘Oh, James, I am afraid there is some one wrecked 
en the shore. Run quick, and get folks to help them. 
Only think of a woman drowning this awful night!” 
And the kind-hearted woman wiped a tear from her eye 
and prepared every thing she thought necessary for the 
anticipated sufferers. 


Her husband had been gone some time, which was 
passed by Mrs. Smith in fearful forebodings, when the 
tramp of many feet was heard coming towards the house. 
It was James Smith and a party of soldiers who were 
bearing between them the bodies of a man and woman. 
The man was laid down in the front room, while the 
female, who was wrapped in a boat-cloak, and whose 
long dark hair floated to the ground, was carried to an 
inner apartment followed by the compassionate Matron, 
down whose cheeks the tears were rolling. The men 
retired, and Mrs. Smith opened the cloak. She started, 
gazed again—brought the light to the bed, and uplifting 
her hand with an expression of sorrow and amazement, 
she set down the candle, and opened the door of the 
room. 

“James Smith, come here immediately !” she said to 
her husband, who, with the soldiers were gathered 
around the body of the young man She shut the door: 


“T am sure I cannot tell.” 
* Agnes Gordon! the Colonel’s daughter—the bride 


“ You don’t say so!” said James, approaching the bed. 
“Sure enough, it is Miss Agnes herself! but how came 





she drowned here, if she is getting married up at the 
Colonel’s—lI don’t see.”’ 


“Ah, I fear there is some bad mystery here. You 
know our Jane ran down just now to say, there was 
| some rumpus, and there was to be no wedding : and then 
you always swore you saw her when you were on guard, 
| talking with a soldier late at night at the fountain, and 
the drowned man wears our uniform. And then those 
notes, which Jane says, always throws her into a tre- 
mor.” 

“ Well, wife, I suppose there is some reason for all 
this; but do not stand prating there—are you sure she 
is quite dead ?” 

“Yes, quite. Ha! her heart beats —she’s alive! 
Thanks be to praise—she’s alive !”’ 

“Where is my hat,” said James; ‘I will run for a 
surgeon.” 

“ Not for the world, James. Give me my lancet—I 
don’t want none of your dandy doctors: I know as 
much as they do.” 

“Nay, wife, you ought not to trifle now. Her life is 
a spark, and beware how you put it out.” 

“Bring Dr. Bently to the drowned man if you will— 
but he shall not see Miss Gordon here in this situation ; 
have you no wit,man. You must not breathe to mortal 
man she is here. I can see through it all: she has jil- 
ted the Captain and run off with the man she loves, who 
lies there disguised in our uniform. We will get her 
quietly home, when she is better, and no one will know 
of this night’s pranks; and she may make a good match 
after all. See, her blood comes—she is reviving. Go 
for the surgeon, as the man may recover; and then seek 
Mrs. Norton and whisper this in her ear. For your life 
do not mention to mortal man all you know.” 

“ Shall I tell the Colonel ?” 

“* No—goose! No one but Mrs. Norton.” 


James departed on his errand, and was told Mrs. 
Norton was ill in bed. He revealed his message to his 
daughter, who lived with Mrs. Norton; and when the 
afflicted lady heard it, she arose and ill as she was ac- 
companied him across the island to his house. Bitterly 
did she weep over her unhappy niece, while watching 
her through that dreary night, and listening to the words 
of terror and anguish she muttered, while turning rest- 
lessly from side to side. At daybreak she had fallen 
into a heavy slumber—so deep, that neither the daylight 
gun, nor drums beating reveillie aroused her. She laid 
so pale and motionless, that her aunt feared life was de- 
parting ; but Mrs. Smith re-assured her, and she depart- 
ed to relate this sad event to her father. 


The surgeon of the station had been called to examine 
the body of her companion, but found him quite dead. 
Frederic Wilson's career was over for ever. The next 
day he was buried in the island burial-ground with the 
usual ceremonies. A procession of soldiers followed 
his corpse to the grave, while a band of music gave 
forth sweet and solemn funeral hymns. With bare 
heads they listened to the service for the dead, and after 
firing a volley over his grave, all dispersed to their 
homes. There was no loved-one, whose heart sank as 
the sounding clods fell upon his coffin—no anguished 
mourner to linger near the sod that concealed his form. 








Unloved and alone he perished, “by strangers buried, 
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and by strangers mourned,” who, under better auspices | 
would have been anhonor to his country. Young Wilson | 


possessed many fine qualities of the heart: but, with | 


passions unchecked, and follies indulged, he grew up a 
His career was turbu- || 


| 
| 


wayward and unprincipled man. 





lent and short, and his death violent ; but now he sleeps 
in peace on the shores of that grassy isle, where the 
sinking sun shines bright on his grave, and the booming 
wave, and whistling wind, can arouse him no more. 

Mrs. Gordon returned in grief: Colonel Gordon was 
inflexible. He would not permit his daughter to return | 
to the home she had disgraced; nor would he break the 
vow he had made, not to see her again until she was the 
Mrs. Norton heard with secret joy of 


Smith for || 


wife of Morley. 
the death of Wilson, and commended Mrs. 
her prudence in concealing the situation of her niece; 
for, as she said: “‘ Matters might be hushed up, and the | 
young people be married after all.” 
She had || 


She | 


Agnes, however, scorned all concealment. 
awakened from her deep sleep, rational and calm. 
reviewed her late conduct, and bitterly regretted the du-' 
plicity which she had practiced so long, and which 
had, not only been useless, but had plunged her in new | 
difficulties, and, worse than all, had been the cause of 
the death of young Wilson. 
fate, of which she accused herself, for his connection 


She wept for his unhappy 


with her had brought him to the island, and on the nicht 


of his death his endeavors to make her comfortable, by 


wrapping his cloak around her, had been the means of 
losing the command of his vessel, which was dashed 
upon the shore. In spite of all her aunt’s tears and en- 
treaties, Agnes put on deep mourning and assumed the 
name of Mrs. Wilson. Ina few days she departed for 
the house of her en who she knew would re-| 
ceive the “‘ stricken deer’’ to her bosom, and be to her 
the same kind, consoling friend, 


“ Through joy and through sorrow— 
Through glory and shame.” 


The circumstances above related were only known to | 
Agnes, her family and Captain Morley. The mystery 
attending the death of Wilson was never -penetrated. | 
That she was the wife of the man who perished that | 
stormy night, and had assumed his name, was all that | 


The soldiers who had borne Frederic | | 


was ever known. 
and Agnes from the wreck, often recounted the story to 





their wondering companions, and many a kind-hearted | 

woman shed a tear, for the fate of the handsome young || 
recruit. That he was of a superior station to that which | 

he had assumed, was generally supposed; and to this | i 
day a low mound, which rises from the sunny slope on 
the western shore, is shown as the grave of a mysterious | 
stranger, who joined their ranks, and wore their uniform, | | 
Three }} 
years of penitence and humiliation were passed in sec slu-| 
At the end of| 


that time she returned to her father’s house as the bride | | 
1] 


of Captain Morley, and, like most other romances, a || 
| 
| 


all for the love of the Colonel’s pretty daughter. 


sion by Agnes with her grandmother. 


marriage finished the ‘‘ Romance of Governor's Is-| 
land.” E. R. § 





Tue enmity of eeakiad | is a matter of much greater 
importance than their friendship. v 


| coffee, with due attention and regularity. 
/however, a daughter—the child of his old age, the 
consolation of the widower, his every-day companion 
| out of school-hours, the knitter and mender of his 
stockings, and the Hebe of his abend-brod. 





THE FERRYMAN’S DAUGHTER; 
A RHINE SKETCH. 
BY T.C.GRATTAN, ESQ. 
Author of ‘“‘Highways and Bye-Ways.”’ 
Ir is a pleasant arrangement among the peasantry of 
all countries, that the “daily bread” for which the 


fathers work so hard is brought to them by one of their 
children. 
and circumstances often give great importance to small 


This may appear a small matter; but time 
matters. The precision with which the German labo- 
rers rest from their toil at ten o’clock in the morning 
would of itself make one attach an exciusive value to 
The thought that so many thousands 
of rural workmen are at that given moment reposing on 


that chosen hour. 


| the broad lap of nature, picturesquely served by their 
| 


sons or daughters, and taking their simple refreshment 


H with wholesome appetites and thankful hearts, is a 


pleasant thought. It puts one in good humor with 


human nature. It is pleasanter still to look closely on 


‘some group in your field or your garden so employed, 


and the preparatory hand-washing in the nearest foun- 
tain or stream might prepare you to expect a ceremony 
more elaborate than that of sitting down to eat a section 
of dry brown bread—poetically called black—for the 
national motto of Germany, Schwarzbrod and Freiheit, 
is as much an exaggeration of fancy with regard to the 


food as to the freedom. 


This is the morgen-brod of Germany ; and the abend- 
brod is an entremét for four o’clock—a connecting link 


between dinner and supper. Now, happy is the man 


'whose wife can afford to send him a jug of coffee at 


these middle meals; and happy was Johan Reisacher. 
Not that he had a wife at the time I knew him, but just 


a maiden sister who made his bed, his soup, and his 


He had, 


Susannah Reisacher was one of those hardy, straight- 
forward, strong-built, and sober-minded children that 
we meet with now and then; and at the first glance we 
assure ourselves that, be their condition what it may, 
they will inevitably make the best of it, and thrive pro- 
gressively through life, without any other distinction 
‘than that of always doing their duty. Susannah fully 
She was one 
|| of the most diligent and orderly scholars of Sasbach 
the most attentive to the duties of household 


| bore out the promise of her countenance. 


school, 


‘| affairs, and steady beyond comparison in those she owed 


to her old father and her elderly aunt. She was twelve 
years old when she first attracted my notice; and her 
father had been ferryman of Sasbach, in the district or 
parish of Breisach, for more than double that number 
of years. And it must be confessed that old Reisacher 
had the appearance of one who had been blown about 
by the east winds of life. He looked more worn than 
| his thread-bare gray jacket, and yet there was an air of 
| prec aution and economy about him that promised an 
unusual length of days both to himself and to his ward- 
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robe. He was the oracle of his village, and a re- || 
markable man in his way. He could ascertain when a} 
dog or a cow had been looked at by an evil eye ; and, if 
invoked, would counteract this spell, by burning certain 
withered leaves at midnight, in presence of the afilicted 
quadruped. He could, moreover, stop the gaping 
mouths of insignificant wounds by the mysterious utte- 
rance of two or three sentences (which no one ever 
heard ;) and these (when assisted by cobwebs or certain 
chewed leaves) had been known to produce miraculous | 
results. 
But I must not trust myself with the precise detail of 
his many superfluous accomplishments. Let those 
already mentioned suffice ; and let him stand out in my 
picture as a part and parcel of a group in which he does 
not form the principal figure—an adjunct of that deep- 
rolling river on which my scene is laid, in which he 
enthusiastically gloried, from a conviction that he some- | 
how (he knew not how) belonged to it or itto him. He || 
often used to say, as he looked on it in its angry moods, |, 
that it was “ gastlich schon,” which is, being interpreted, 
“ horribly beautiful ;” and such it certainly was on the i 
day that forms the epoch of my sketch. | 


It was within a few minutes, more or less, just four || 
o'clock, on the 15th of September, 1831, when [I re-)) 
solved to cross by the Sasbach ferry, and resume my | 
evening walk on the other side of the river; for the | 
mid-day meal had been long over, and, like all eaten) 
bread, soon forgotten. But, on approaching the well- 
known boat, [ paused to observe the innocent appropri- 
ation of the hour, on the part of my old acquaintance 
and his young attendant. There stood Susannah in the 


middle of the boat—her feet and legs unconscious of 


shoes and stockings; and there sat old Johan, at one | 
end of it, indulging in all the garrulous greetings com- 
mon to the proprietors of wrinkles and gray hairs. | 
The coffee-jug, which he at times applied to his lips, || 
seemed to liquidize his imagination; and, from his || 
smilvs and gestures, I could fancy him in 4 diluted state || 
of feeling, altogether amiable. The schwarz-brod re- | 
mained beside him for graver discussion. But just at 
this moment I was unfortunately perceived, and the || 
meal came to an untimely end. 


With all the ready bustle of one who wisely and | 
habitually considers his business as of more importance |, 
than his ease, friend Reisacher rose from his seat, laid | 
his hand on the oar, declared himself ready, with his | 
usual obstinate activity; and, on my stepping into the | 
boat, he proceeded to make his angular transit, first | 
against the current, and then with it, with geometrical || 
precision ; and in five minutes we were at the opposite | 
side of the river, which moved on in a sullen swell re- |} 
flecting the dark and heavy autumn clouds that rolled 
slowly above.- During those five minutes I had pro-| 
ceeded in tempting the venerable connoisseur to ac-| 
company me to a village not quite half a league from | 
the ferry, for the purpose of looking at a wood-ranger’s | 
horse, which, making liberal allowance for the errors of | 
its education and its potatoe diet, was very much the | 
sort of animal that I had a mind to purchase. ] 


To ask the opinion of Johan Reisacher on such a | 


judgment. 


matter was to bind him to youfor ever. But I scarcely 
(know what unlucky prophecy, or abortive imprecation 
might have followed the rejection of his advice if once 
solicited. There was a self-opinionated stubbornness 
about him, that never forgave a slight offered to his 
But I am again dipping into his character, 
when it is his daughter’s conduct I want to describe. 
“Susannah, child,” said the old man, “ keep the boat 
here, and wait for me, I shall be back in ¢hree little 
half-hours. Let no one persuade you to cross, for the 
wind is rising, and the current is very strong; and the 
weather seems upon the change: | feel that we shall 
have a squally evening. But I shall be with you in 
time to take you home, and excuse you from your good 


aunt Lena’s scolding for staying out so long.” And se 


saying, he drew up, coiled the rope round a tree hard 


by, and away we went, the weather-seer carefully avoid- 
ing to look up at the sky (which could have told any 
fuol that bad weather was coming) lest his atmospheric 
sagacity might appear less profound than he meant me 
to believe it. 

Susannah took out her blue worsted stocking, and 
multiplied its parallelograms, comfortably indifferent to 


| the cold gusts that swept across the valley. 


But after a time, the heavy cloud which old Reisacher 
preferred not seeing, and the chilling wind which his 
daughter seemed determined not to feel, began to burst 
and hiss; and a sudden stop was put to one of my 
companion’s vainglorious panegyrics on his own infalli- 


bility of judgment in matters of horse-flesh, by a loud 


‘crash of thunder. 


* There will be a storm,” said I. 
“ Aye, indeed there will; but I scarcely thought it 


would be so bad as what is coming,” 


replied Johan, 
thoughtfully, and staring full in the face of the lowering 
sky. “Yet the child need not get wet for all that, 


unless she likes it; for is not there the old tarpaulin 


| and the oars, whereof she may make a covering ?”’ 


I saw clearly that old Reisacher was appealing to 
himself, rather than to me, so I waited until his ineli- 
nation prompted him to step out faster on our way to 
the wood-ranger’s house, which we at last reached, as 
The wood- 


ranger was at home, but the horse was not; and the 


|| nearly wet through as it was possible to be. 


| storm increased, and so, at last, did the father’s anxiety 


about his only child. 

‘I must go back,” said he, gazing from the eminence 
we stood on, back towards the Rhine; “ Susannah will 
be frighted. Pray look at the river, Sir, I never saw it 


more furious, and never so suddenly aroused. It is 


‘| gastlich schon! Isn't it?” 


“It is a fine sight to look at from this safe distance,” 
said L; “but it has few charms fer the poor fellows in 


| that boat, that is tossed about so roughly.” 


‘’Tis true for you, Sir; I doubt if it be not in great 
danger,” observed Johan, eyeing keenly the wave-buffe- 
ted little craft to which I called his attention. Tt was 
heavily laden with a large freight of fire-wood, so heavily, 
that, even in the smoothest weather, the gunwale would 
It was in the middle of 
the river, endeavoring to force its way up against the 


| have touched the water’s edge. 
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stream, by the aid of a square and tattered-looking sail, 
but every effort of the men who managed it was baffled 
by the extreme violence of the waves, which we could 
plainly see washing clear over it from stem to stern. 

* T’ll just wish you good evening, Sir, and hurry on to 
the ferry: and I hope the boat may have succeeded in 
passing it before I arrive, for that ledge of rock just 
above the station is hard to steer past in such a dreadful 
squall,’’ said my companion, with benevolent anxiety. 
But I was not disposed to part with him thus. The 
danger to which the unhappy boatmen were exposed, 
was attraction sufficient to lead me closer to the scene ; 
and old Johan and I proceeded rapidly together on our 
way back, hufried silently forward by the force of mere 
excitement, and never losing sight of the struggling 
vessel, which, though it made scarcely any way, was 
nevertheless gaining on us, as we approached the ferry 
in a now nearly parallel line with the river. 


Every moment that led us nearer, showed us the in- 
creasing peril of the frail craft; and I thought I could 
distinguish at times a despairing cry for aid from the 
two men who were imperfectly managing her, and 
whose gestures, as she was heavily tossed to and fro by 
the angry swell, spoke a plain story of terrified help- 
lessnese. A hollow in the road made us lose sight of 
her for a few minutes; and as we ascended again, in 
breathless impatience, we caught a new view, which 
confirmed our worst forecbodings. The boat, either 
from the rudder being unshipped, or the man at the 
helm being washed by a wave, had turned completely 
round, and was swept across to almost the other side of 
the river, by the strong side wind, and the violent eddy. 
Every wave threatened to swamp it altogether; and it 
was drifting fast into the ledge of rocks alluded vo by 
Reisacher, and over which there was now a foam of 
breakers scarcely to be believed by any one who has not 
seen the Rhine in one of its angriest moods. We were 
now within a few hundred yards of the ferry. 


The cries for help were less frequent, for there was to 
all appearance no help at hand. Four or five peasants, 
men and women, stood at different points on the banks, 
throwing up their hands, and screaming unavailing 
advice or consolation to the poor boatmen; and now 
and then the dismal echo of their shouts was felt rather 
than heard, as I and my old companion ran along the 
slippery road. 

In a few minutes more the boat drifted into an eddy 
most particularly dreaded by the old ferryman. 

“It’s all over with her now; and there she goes, sure 
enough !”” exclaimed Reisacher, as a powerful wave 
caught the boat under the side, and turned it keel 
upwards. 

“ They must be lost before we can reach the river,” 
added he, catching at the railing by the roadside, over- 
come by agitation and exertion, while I stopped to re- 
cover my breath, and stared down into the river from 
the precipitate bank. The rain now swept in sheets up 
the stream, and almost hid every object upon it; but I 
fancied I distinguished, like a phantom boat in the | 
mist, old Johan's little skiff, striving to plunge through 





—— 


the waves, and rocked like a cradle by the opposing 
influence of wind and tide. 

“No, it cannot be! Yet—yes, it is, it is Sasannah 
striving to steer towards the wreck!” exclaimed I, 
involuntarily. The old man’s eyes, dim from age, but 
their vision quickened by affection, were fixed, like 
mine, in straining scrutiny; and when his gaze was 
eure of its object, he cried out in a tone of bitterest 
anguish— 

“Oh, my child! my Susannah ! 
boat. She will perish. 
Gott !” 


from our resting-place. 


It is her—it is the 
Oh, save her! save her! Herr 
And with incredible speed he darted away 
I soon overtook him, and sup- 
ported him on my arm, as he tottered, panting and ex- 
hausted, to the tree against which his little skiff had 
been erewhile coiled. We now saw it within fifty yards 
of us on the boiling surf, and the heroic child—her 
young heart buoyant with pity’s life-blood—working her 
helm-like oar with all her strength, and looking pale 
and stern at the rain and the waves, which drenched her 
through—at the furious wind, which had loosened her 
long hair and sent it streaming around her,—and at the 
broad lightning, which gave, at intervals, a supernatural 
hue to her whole person. She was, in a minute or two 
more, in the power of the formidable current, in which 
the half-drowned men now clung to their capsized boat, 
and she was in nearly as much danger as they were. It 
was a moment of actual distraction for her father, and 
I never shall forget the 
sensation of that fearful interval of suspense. 

The gray-headed old man now gasped convulsively ; 
and, wildly stretching forth his arms, he flung himself 
on the earth, as if to shut out the scene of almost 
inevitable death. The despairing men were, with 
hoarse, faint voices, hailing and cheering on the intrepid 
girl, and giving what snatches of instruction they could 


of indescribable awe to me. 


utter as to the means of approaching them. But, alas! 
the utmost strength of a child, fortified, as it must have 
been, by a powerful feeling of religious confidence and 
a noble courage, was insufficient for so severe a strug- 
gle; and I had the deep anguish of seeing the wreck, 
and the forlorn brothers who hung upon it with a fierce 
yet enfeebled grasp, swept by within a dozen yards of 
the ferry-boat. 

At this moment old Reisacher started up, and he 
would have plunged into the merciless river, had I not 
forcibly held him back ; but, screaming louder than the 
storm, his voice now reached Susannah, and it seemed 
at once to paralyze all her power and skill. She cast 
her looks by turns on the wretched objects she would 
have saved, and on the half-maddened parent, who 
seemed rushing in a frantic effort to assist her. 


At this crisis, Martin Buckholz, one of the brothers, 
perceiving that their combined hope of safety depended 
entirely on the possibility of his gaining the ferry-boat— 
for his companion could not swim—he resolved to trust 
himself, inexpert, and encumbered as he was, to the 
‘chances of the torrent. He slipped down into the 
‘water, struck out his now-nerved arms to buffet every 

wave, and rolling and plunging with the fierce energy of 
| despair, he little by little approached the skiff. Su- 
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sannah, regained her presence of mind, and she labored 
at her oar with renewed strength and redoubled efforts. 
She soon met the bold swimmer: he grasped the prow, 
heaved himself up the side, caught the oar from his 
preserver’s hands—and though now a considerable dis- 


tance from the heavy-rolling wreck, he came up with it || 


just as his brother was fainting from exhaustion and || 
terror, and lifted him safely into the skiff. 

‘And how to describe old Reisacher’s delight, quick 
following his despair, as he saw the ferry-boat bound- || 


ing triumphantly across the waves, with its miracu- || 
lously rescued freight ;—the tears, the blessings, the || 
thanksgivings—the love, the pride, the gratitude !— || 


all fell down in plenteous showers upon the head of || 
his child, or rose up to Heaven in fervid but silent || 
thought. 

Susannah—calm, modest, and apparently unconscious |, 
in the midst of all our united praise and admiration— || 
was destined to the conviction that she had done a 
virtuous and heroic action, without knowing, at the 
time, its uncommon merit. 

The Grand Duke of Baden, on hearing the circum- 
stance, was pleased to bestow a gratuity of two hundred 
florins on our little heroine, together with a medal, as a 
special mark of distinction, bearing the inscription, 
“« She trusted in God.’’ She was, when I last saw her, 
a year after the adventure, receiving the full benefit of 
an excellent education; for some voluntary subscriptions 
procured her many additional advantages; and she 
walked at the head of her village schoolfellows, in their |! 
daily promenades, with a step as composed, and a look 
as unassuming, as before the event which has given her 
name its local immortality. 

But since the year 1831, friend Reisacher has lost 
his old sister, and given up the ferry. But the gratitude 
of Martin and George Buckholz does not allow him 
to want the comforts of a house in his old age; and 
I should not be at all surprised to hear at any day 
(for Susannah is now seventeen) that the gratitude of 
Martin, who is still unmarried, was alvut to give a still 
more permanent expression of his attachment to the 
younger remaining member of the female branch of the 
Reisacher family. 








MAY JOY BE THINE. 


May joy be thine—the joy that springs 
So fair in young, untainted bosoms— 
When Hope begins to plume her wings, 
And Pleasure spreads her first sweet blossoms. 


May joy be thine—the purer bliss, 
Which to maturer hearts is given, 
When weary of a world like this, 
They meekly turn their thoughts to heaven ! 


May joy be thine—the calm content 

Of those whose lengthen’d years afford 
The memory of a life well spent— 

The foretaste of its sure reward ! 
15 
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“Oh! thou unkind one! 
Have I deserved this from you ?’—VENICE PRESERVED. 








Peter ALEXANDER KNipss was a dealer in that very 
ancient and highly esteemed medicine, vulgarly termed 
“birch oil,” the virtue of which is so immeasurably 

/known, that the very name has become a terror to all 
| youthful evil-doers—in other words, he was one of those 
|mecessary appendages of a small village, commonly 
known by the name of ‘“Schoolmaster,” whose princi- 
pal occupation is, (as every body knows) to administer 
‘the aforesaid oil unsparingly, and, at the same time, ju- 
| dic iously, to a set of rascally mischief-loving boys. He 
'was regarded as a man of the most profound learning ; 
'and it was with no small degree of pride and self-satis- 
faction that he saw himself soconsidered. The acquire- 
ments of Knibbs were in fact of no ordinary description. 
In Grammar he was, or professed to be, a proficient; as 


he was able to analyze that most ambiguous sentence— 
“ To be or not to be—that is the question.” 


He was in figures, if possible, a still greater adept, as no 
problem in Daball’s Arithmetic, however complicated, 
was sufficient for a moment to puzzle the brain of Peter 
Alexander Knibbs. But it was upon his knowledge of 


history that he most especially prided himself, particu- 





larly that of Greece and Rome, several black and mys- 
| terious looking volumes of which graced his desk, placed 
‘there doubtless for the purpose of impressing the youth- 
‘ful minds of his pupils with a proper degree of awe and 
“respect. It was indeed confidently whispered among 
the enemies of Mr Knibbs, (all great men have enemies) 
that his middle name had not the most distant claim to 
the place it occupied, but was added by himself on read- 
ing the exploits of the renowned Alexander, the conque- 
ror of the World. 

In a small wooden building, somewhere about the 
dimensions of ten feet by twelve, did our hero sway the 
sceptre of authority over some two dozen urchins, the 
majority of whom were ragged and barefoot. In this 
“temple of Minerva,” as he was pleased facetiously to 
call it, did he direct their youthful steps up the rugged 
hill of science—this was the scene of his authority, of 
his labor, and of his glory. 

Mr. Knibbs was now fast advancing to that respecta- 
ble period of life, when a man in his unfortunate situa- 
tion—that is, one who has wilfully neglected the oppor- 




















tunity of procuring a partner of the gentler sex for life, 


‘is liable to be stigmatized with the opprobrious epithet of 


“ old Bachelor.” Had he remained content with his 
condition, and without an effort to ameliorate it, his 
name might not have been recorded in these pages, and 
he most probably would never have been heard of beyond 
the confines of the little village. But, alas! for the frail- 
ty of human nature—Knibbs was in love. The object 
of his adoration was a fair widow, by name Mrs. Mili- 
cent Mix, who had been left by her husband with a fair 
competency, sufficient to support her through life, and 
one “little responsibility,” a curly-headed, blue-eyed 
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boy, now about three years of age. Bho was possessed | than soft embraces.” Resistance on the part of Johnny 
of a fine form, beautiful face, white teeth, and a pair of | was of course desperate, and he was carried nolens vo- 
killing black eyes, that were capable of implanting the | /ens out of the room. 


arrows of love, which bachelor poets talk so much about, 
and know so little of, into a heart far more callous than 


that of Peter Alexander Knibbs. For the satisfaction 


of any reader who may be at all curious as to the age of 


the lady, we mention for their especial edification that 
she was not yet twenty-five. The exact number of years 
we were never able to ascertain, we therefore will not 


“ Rashly quote for fear of a mistake.” 


It was in the early part of a bright, moonlight winter’s 
evening that saw Knibbs at the house of his fair “‘ ladye 
love.” Now, though our hero was possessed of a heart 
bold as a lion’s, and though when among men no person 
had a greater stock of assurance and impudence, yet he 
was one of those unfortunate individuals who, when in 
the presence of sparkling eyes and rosy lips, feels a 
strange and undefinable feeling of awkwardness come 
over him, which is not easily to be accounted for—in 
short, he was a bashful man. Those of our readers 
who have the misfortune to be similarly afflicted, will 
perceive at once the delicate situation in which Knibbs 
was thus placed. For a long time not a word had pas- 


sed between them. Knibbs was engaged in the deepest 


thought, probably meditating some very gallant or com- jj 


plimentary sentiment. At length the lady broke the 


silence. 


“ T think we will soon have a storm.” 
“TI am precisely of your opinion,” replied Knibbs, “ as 
nothing more truly indicates an approaching storm, than 


the refulgent brightness and splendor of the moon.” 


This most profound, wise and elegant reply, had an || 


effect directly contrary from what was intended. Mrs. 
Mix in vain endeavored to conceal a smile, and poor 
Knibbs began to experience rather an uncomfortable 
pressure about the neck, which he manifested by several 
convulsive attempts te unloosen his handkerchief. Mean- 
while he was, with the patience and fortitude of a mar- 
tyr, undergoing another trial of a different nature. The 
son of Mrs. Mix, a little mischievous looking boy, had 
succeeded in climbing upon his knees, and was now 
busily engaged in searching his vest pockets. 

“* Get down, Johnny, instantly,” said his mother. 

“ T won't,” was the dutiful reply. 

“ Let him stand,” said the good-natured schoolmaster, 
“he does no harm, I assure you—not in the least.” 

And now Johnny having finished his investigations into 
the vest pockets aforesaid, jumped down from his perch, 
and holding between his fore-finger and thumb, cried 
out, “ I've found a penny.” 

“Take it back, you naughty boy, or you shall go to 
bed instantly.” 

“TI won't,” said Johnny. 

“A mere trifle, Mrs. Mix,” responded Knibbs, look- 
ing birch-rods and ferulas at the little rascal. ‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself about it—its a mere trifle.” 


Mrs. Mix, as a punishment for his parental disrespect, 
now committed Johnny to the loving arms of a servant, 
which were of strength and size sufficient to give “ other 


, answering. My name is Hawkins, at your service, sir. 


| “* He is a fine little fellow,” said Knibbs, as the door 
| closed, “‘ and by proper management and study will one 
, day make a great man. Depend upon it, nothing can 
| be more beneficial to a youthful mind than hard study.” 


“T cannot say I agree with you. Children so very 
| young—”’ 
| “ True, true,” interrupted Knibbs. ‘ Children so very 
|young should not be too much troubled with books. I 
| coincide with you there exactly. But to those of more 
|advanced age, nothing in the world is equal to hard, I 
| may add, laborious study.” 

“I beg leave again to differ from you,” replied Mrs. 
'Milicent; “‘I do not conceive it necessary for boys of 
any age to be troubled with too much study.” 


| Here Mr. Peter Alexander was very evidently discom- 
posed; he put his feet up on the fender, twisted his 
| body about on the chair, and busied himself for the space 
of two minutes and 4 half in adjusting his shirt-collar. 

“T will mention it now while I think of it, Mr. 
|Knibbs,”® said the lady; “ my little boy was speaking 
about a holiday. I think you should allow them one 
after so much hard study.” 


| Since you desire it, I consent,” replied Knibbs. “I 
may indeed say, your son rules the school. As Philip 
said that his son, Alexander, governed Macedonia—he 
governs his mother, and his mother governs me.” 


|| “That case is hardly applicable, as the wife of Philip 


had the legitimate right to govern, while I, you know, 
Mr. Knibbs, cannot pretend to any such authority.” 


| The lady glanced archly towards Knibbs, who had 
been gradually approaching the fair speaker for the last 





_ few minutes. 

} “ Then, dear Madam, accept the authority which I 
freely offer,”’ cried the schoolmaster, throwing himself on 
his knees at the lady’s feet, “‘ and make me the happiest 
_of mortals. Believe me when I say I love yeu to—to 
| distrac——desperation—believe me when I swear for 
‘ever to honor and obey you. Surrender but this fair 
‘hand—(he seized the small white hand, and covered it 
with kisses)—give me but the right to call youstiine,” 
‘he stopped for a moment in this sublime stream of elo- 
_quence—raised his head, and to his astonishment beheld 





‘the figure of the lady slowly retiring ; for a moment he 
caught a glance at her face, on which appeared to hang 
| a sort of coquettish smile—he started up, looked around 
‘and the first object his eye met was the person of a 
| handsome young man, apparently about twenty years of 
age, whom he had never before seen. He had stolen 
‘into the room unperceived and doubtless overheard the 
conversation. 

Drawing himself up to his full dignity, Mr. Knibbs 
inquired with as haughty an air as he could assume— 
|“ By what authority do you dare thus intrude into a 
place, where your presence is perhaps as little expected 
‘as desired—and what is your name, sir?” 


| “To the first of these questions I at present decline 
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to inquire by what title I may have the honor of address- 
ing you,” replied the stranger, carelessly flourishing a) 


small riding-whip. 
Peter Alexander Knibbs,” replied our hero, with an 


And now, if it be not an impertinent question, allow Kt 


air of conscious superiority. 

“Then, Mr. Knibbs, hear me,” returned he of the | 
riding-whip. ‘ 1 would respectfully suggest the proprie- ! 
ty of your making a sudden exit—” 

“ Sir !’”’ said the astonished pedagogue, “‘ I do not know 
how to construe that—I do not understand you, sir.” 

“If Mr. Knibbs is unable to comprehend my meaning 
I will use plainer language, and request him very polite- 
ly, to leave the house.” 

As Hawkins spoke he executed with his riding-whip | 
Poor Knibbs wished him-| 





several scientific flourishes. 
self out of the house a thousand times—he did not feel | 
himself particularly pugnacious, and seeing no way to| 
make good his retreat with honer, he stood looking at| 
the stranger with an astonished and unmeaning stare. 
“T hope,” at length said Hawkins, raising his whip | 
“I shall not be driven to the disagreeable necessity | 
of—” 
“ How, sir,” interrupted the schoolmaster, fiercely ; 
“do you dare to insult and threaten me in the same | 
breath? (he took his hat and moved towards the door) | 
But know, sir, I will not be insulted with impunity, (his | 
voice grew louder as the distance between himself and 
Hawkins increased) know too, I have been accustomed , 
to associate only with gentlemen; (he had now reached || 
the stoop) to which title I conceive you to have not the | 


most remote claim. It is therefore with a great deal of | 


pleasure that I now take my leave.” 

Well had it been for our worthy friend had he not | 
uttered the last sentences. But, alas! the best and| 
wisest are liable to err; and Knibbs being but a mortal | 
man, a man too, whose passions were easily excited, he | 
uttered almost involuntarily the harsh language in ques-| 
tion. No sooner, however, had it left his lips, than the | 


nether extremity of the haughty stranger came in con- 
tact with the devoted body of our hero, and he received 
what is vulgarly called a kick, which marvellously ace | 
He reached the bot- | 


tom of the stairs, where he lay for several minutes stun- | 


celerated his downward progress. 


ned with his fall; indeed, his rising at all was for some | 
But he did at length arise. | 
Ye gods! who can imagine the agony of rage that shook | 


time at least problematical. 


his frame, or who depict the whirlwind of passion that 
raged within his breast? Throwing himself into a. 
heroic attitude that would not have disgraced many a| 
youthful aspirant for histrionic fame, he vociferated | 
with the tone of a stentor—“ Scoundrel! knave! vil- 
lian! you have insulted—you have injured and disgra- 
ced me—there is a stain upon my honor which nothing | 
but blood can wash away: and, by the soul of the im-| 
mortal Alexander, I will be revenged! Fool, fool, that | 
I am,” he continued, frantically striking his forehead : | 
“ thus to waste my breath on a base, mean-spirited, cra-| 
ven-hearted wretch ‘whom it were base flattery to call 
a coward.’ ” 


away and directed his course to the village inn, medita- 
ting dark and dreadful deeds. Without ceremony he 
bolted into the room—one man only was there, which 
was rather an unusual occurrence, with swift steps our 
hero approached him: 

“Mr. Perkins,” he cried, taking iis hand, “ you are 
the very man I most desired to meg. I wish to put 
you a plain, and it may be, an abrupt question—are you 
my friend ?” 

“Unquestionably,” replied Mr. Perkins, who was a 
person that never used more words on a subject than 
were absolutely necessary. 

“‘ Then, my dear sir, I will instantly put your friend- 
ship to the test. Know that I have been most outrage- 
ously insulted—a ruffian, in the disguise of a gentleman, 
assaulted and threatened to assassinate me—he was 
armed with a sword-cane, and I am not certain but I 
saw the blade of a dagger glitter beneath his vest. By 
dint of great coolness and presence of mind, and some 
strength of body, I was at length enabled to clear myself 
from him. And I now request your opinion—whether 
the most proper course would not be to demand the 
satisfaction of a gentleman.” 

** Most indubitably,” replied the laconic Mr. Perkins. 


!”’ shouted 


“ Revenge! revenge! blood! blood! blood 
Knibbs, as he paced rapidly the room, endeavoring to 
call back his courage, which, the truth must be told, was 
now fast cooling. 

“Oh, that the ruffian were now but here within my 
grasp—” 


’ said a voice within the room. 


“* He is here,’ Knibbs 
looked round, and te his inexpressible astonishment and 
dismay, perceived the figure of Hawkins standing near 
the door. He had overheard the whole conversation. 

We like not to dwell on painful themes, and shall con- 
sequently not detail the scene that ensued. We will 
merely state that they fought, and poor Knibbs fell—“O 
what a fall was there, my countrymen.” Yet no mur- 
derous bullet pierced his heart, neither did he fall to 
rise no more; but, alas! for the glory of the illustrious 
Alexander’s namesake, the only arms used on the memo- 
rable occasion, were such as Nature had provided the 
combatants; and the immediate cause of the final catas- 
trophe was the introduction of the stranger's fist to the 
olfactory organ of Peter Alexander. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” said his antagonist, holding his 
clenched hand before the schoolmaster’s visage. 

“ Perfectly,” gasped Knibbs. And Hawkins rising 
from the prostrate body of his adversary, with great 
coolness and deiiberation walked away. 

Our unfortunate hero rose from the ground, but in what 
a plight! From his mouth—which was robbed of half 
its tenants—flowed a stream of blood—his nose, once 
so fiercely cocked, and which seemed to breathe forth 
an air of defiance, was now battered to a level with his 
face : and around those intelligent and intellectual eyes 
were drawn horrid lines of black ! 

Two days after, Hawkins led the fair widow in tri- 
umph to the altar. The reader must imagine the asto- 
nishment and rage of Knibbs at receiving an invitation 





Satisfied with this sublime effusion, he turned slowly 


to attend the wedding, as no poor efforts of ours are 
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sufficient to do them justice. What made the mortifica- 
tion still more severe was the fact that the note was 
written by the lady herself, whom Knibbs thought once 
sincerely loved him. Ina paroxysm of rage he tore the 
offending paper to atoms, and scattering the particles to 
the winds, exclaimmed— 

“ Frailty, thy name is Woman !” 


G. V. &. 
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THE LAST OF THE VIOLETS. 





“ "T'was like a fairy tale to pass the woods, 
And enter the sweet solitudes and gaze 
On the fair spirit of its loveliness. 
Delicate as a creature that but breathes 
The perfumed air of palaces.”—L. E. L. 


In one of the loveliest spots of earth’s garden, grew a 
cluster of blue violets; some tall shrubs grew near them, 
by which they were shaded from the intense heat of the 
sun, and also from the rough visitings of the rude wind. 
There were gay flowers of all names and hues within 
sight, and a brook that murmured gentle music con- 
stantly flowed near them. 
told yet. 
not loved? The sun may shine brightly round us, yet 


But their best blessing is not 
What in all the wide world is happy, if it be 


its smile may impart no warmth to the heart; sweet 
words may be whispered to us, but their sound is hollow; 
praises may be showered upon us, but we are indifferent 
to them. We catch ourselves wondering that we are 


not happy, and the heart ponders over the bright imagi- 


. “* . . . . . ! 
nings of its own creation till it wearies and sickens and | 


yearns for a participator in its joys and sorrows, and 
then, if it meet with one, a new world opens around us ; 
what was before a desert seems a paradise ; from being 
ourselves happy, we strive to make others so, and then 
we become better, and wiser, and kinder, and gentler to 
all mankind, through the love of a single being. And so 
were these violets blest. They would talk in their own 
sweet language all day of the bliss they should enjoy at 
night, and when it came they would look up between 
the branches of the trees high over them, and see “ one 
bright particular star’ beaming upon them, and that was 
their lover. And if such a word be admitted in Love's 
dictionary, truly might they be proud of such an one, so 
high, so much beyond their sphere, and so constant! 
Let the day have been what it might, still with the eve- 
ning came the star; and when no others were to be seen, 
and it was wet and dark, he would peep forth, if only 
for a minute. This lasted for a long while, and it might 
have lasted a great deal longer, but one day there was 
an unusual noise near the violets, and they looked up, 


beautiful and foolish little things with flattery, and then 
they forgot him who had loved them so well and so con- 
‘stantly. Night after night the star shone down upon 
them, but more faintly ; its radiance declined into a mild 
dim look of pity, and then it disappeared entirely. 

| The butterfly continued to come and sip the dew from 
the violets; but he now began to talk of other flowers, 
‘and he came less frequently, and would no longer sing 
to them, till at last they upbraided him for his neglect, 
‘and then he laughed and said they must have been very 
foolish little things to believe all that he had said; and 
\as they were dissatisfied he should leave them. He did 
‘leave them, and never came again; the next day he flew 
-— them, and they watched him, and the tallest of 
them saw him settle on a rose bud. 

Now that they were left alone they grieved sorely for 
their ingratitude, for there had been no rain for some time, 
and they were thirsting. The sun scorched them sadly, 
the little brook had dried up, so that they had no music, 
and no star shone upon them now. 

One by one, the violets drooped, and withered, and 
died, till at last only one remained, and she was dying. 
It was night, and she was sadly wondering whether the 
next day’s sun would spare her, when the butterfly pas- 





sed by once more, and lingered for an instant to taunt 
her with her loneliness. He flew away, and the flower 
bent its head to the ground with very shame and misery; 


Suddenly she felt a drop fall 


‘upon her bosom; it was followed by more, and there 





she was dying with thirst. 


''was a gentle shower; the violet looked up in wonder 
land gratitude, and there, shining through the trees, min- 
| gling pity and forgiveness with its old familiar looks of 

love, was the star. The flower had learnt a lesson—a 
dear but valuable one; and she remained constant to 
her star, and loved him better and truer than ever. 








Original. 
ODE FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Hart, hail Independence !—all hail to the Fourth! 
From East unto West, and from South unto North 
Its strains must be heard, and its thunderings fly, 

*T ill pealing through earth, they ascend to the sky. 


Hail sons of Columbia! your freedom is won ; 
All hail to the name of the brave Washington : 
The laurel, entwined, (on the temple is set,) 
With that which encircles the brow of Fayette. 


Hail daughters of freedom! the pride of the land— 
A spotless, a pure, and a beautiful band : 

The flag of your country above you unroll, 

And bear, in the van, its proud Liberty-pole, 


While the Union exists—fair, lasting, and strong, 





and saw fluttering just over them a butterfly, with wings | 
of gold spotted with green. They were astonished and | 
not a little pleased and proud of such a visit, and more so 
still when the visitor told them that he had forsaken all 
the bright flowers of the garden for their sweet sakes, 
and that he would come daily and sing to them, and love 


+. : : | 
them forever. The star appeared that night but it look- || 
eddim. The violets did not notice its changed appear- I 


ance, so pleased were they with their new lover, who 
came the next day, and the next, till he intoxicated the | 


2 


Shall the fiush of your cheeks wake the toast and the song : 
Your names shall be dear to the brave and the true, 
And Liberty find her chief succour in you. 


Our Eagle still waves a free wing o’er the land, 

And will—while its daughters immutable stand : 

Give your hearts and your hands to the good and the brave, 
Or single, descend to a patriot grave. 


Hail, Veterans, hail! Ye, who fought and who bled 
For blessings which fall, ever fresh on our head : 
Be yours, faithful soldiers, that crown in the sky, 
Which outlives the laurel, and never can die! 
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VERY MYSTERIOUS. 


A TALE. 


who is right; I hope your conjectures, Mr. Ridley, may 
prove correct, when we do discover who and what they 


|| are.”’ 


Iw the year 179—, a foreign family, consisting of a 
gentleman, lady, young lady, and their servants, came 


The house they occupied was | 


street. 





to reside in 
small, but, to use a common phrase, genteel, and from 
their excessive retirement it was evident they were 
desirous of shunning observation; their name was un- 
c i sir serv voided all communi- 
known, and even their servants a 

It certainly 


cation with those in the adjoining houses. 
is extremely hard, people cannot live or do as they 
please without their actions being canvassed by their 
neighbors ; yet we fear so long as the world is peopled, | 
there will always exist some few, who (of course from 
the most charitable motives) feel more anxious about 
any other person’s concerns, than their own, unless | 
some mighty change takes place—and what may we not 
hope in these reforming times ! 


They say the class known by the appellation of old | 
maids, evince the greatest interest, not only for the | 
spiritual, but likewise the temporal welfare of their | 
friends and neighbors. Although we must allow, (having | 
learnt from bitter experience) the truth of this assertion, | 
yet conscience obliges us to declare, that this quality is 
not alone peculiar to that caste, having discovered that 
married ladies, and gentlemen too, can possess as great 
a share of curiosity and love of scandalous gossip, as | 


the veriest Tabby under the sun. 


Now, it so chanced, the street these foreigners had 
selected for their residence, was also occupied by a 
coterie who were somewhat characterised by the above | 
mentioned propensities. If Mrs. Smith wondered “‘ who 
and what the retired family were,” Mrs. Jones was | 
convinced it did not require much penetration to dis-| 
cover what people were, who received only gentlemen, | 
to be sure one female did call there now, but it was 


only since a few weeks, and there was no knowing who | 
she might be. 

“Then you mean to insinuate,”’ said Miss Simkins, 
“ that—” 

‘‘ Insinuate!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, with an indig-| 


nant toss of the head, “I insinuate nothing, Ma’am; 
they may be very respectable people for what I know, | 
but—” 

“You still have your doubts,’ 
speaker. 

“I have,” replied Mrs. Jones in a decided tone, | 
“‘and I am determined to find out who and what they 
are.” 


’ interrupted the former 


“At least they are very quiet regular people,” said | 
Mrs. Smith; “living as I do next door, I always hear 
them retire to rest at ten o'clock, and their servants are | 
about betimes of a morning, 
lazy girls up.” 

“‘ Well, I should not be surprised,” here observed Mr. 
Ridley, “if they turn out to be some great ieeineaniel 
after all. I dare say they are emigrants, for I am sure. 
they are foreigners, from their appearance.” 


long before I can get my | 


“You are always finding a mare's nest,” returned 





Mrs. Jones, ironically, “time, will, however, determine 


“T hope we shall soon,” said Mrs. Smith, “ for I am 
always wondering who and what they can be.” 

As it is not, however, our intention to weary our 
readers with the conversation, of which the ‘* mysterious 
exclusives ’’ (as they were called by some) formed the 
subject, we will here pause, and briefly state that some 
time after, as Mrs. Jones was passing through a neigh- 
boring place, she observed a dashing carriage draw up 
to the pavement, and immediately after beheld the 
footman assist the lady who visited at No. 16 to alight, 
and after desiring them to wait her return there, pro- 
ceeded unattended to 





street; Mrs. Jones followed, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing her admitted at the 
very house. Here was a surprise, Mrs. Jones was 
literally stupified with astonishment, to be so deceived 


in her conjectures, surely the lady must be somebody, 


|| or she would not be in such a carriage, unless—but then 


the servants paid her such respect, there could be no 
doubt she was their mistress. Besides, the coronet and 
the arms emblazoned on the panels (objects of great 
weight with her) convinced her the owner must be 
somebody—and being somiebody, it was not very likely 
she would call on the strange people if they were not 
somebody too. Yet, if all was right, why not drive to 


Would then Mr. Ridley’s anticipations be 


The thought of such a triumph was agony, 


the door? 
realised ? 
and she determined to keep the discovery to herself, at 
least for the present. Hoping to discover something 
more, during several succeeding days she watched, and 
immediately she observed the lady enter No. 16, she 
sallied forth to see if the same carriage waited near— 
and sure enough she always found the aristocratic 
equipage, and her wavering speculations were finally 
confirmed by hearing the lady one day as she re-entered 
it, give orders to be driven to St. James’ Palace. 

Mrs. Jones’ proceedings had not, however, passed 
unnoticed, and in watching her manceuvres Miss Sim- 
kin’s had also made the important discovery of the 
earriage, and to Mrs. Jones’ horror and consternation, 
she heard that lady at a tea party detail the news she 
might have been the first to impart. Now, in truth did 
wonderment and speculation run high, the strangers 
were transformed into a hundred different personages. 
A thousand reasons were ascribed for their seclusion 
until it was ascertained that the great lady was no other 
than the charitable Lady Danvers, when it was finally 
settled by these wise heads—“ she doubtless visited the 
people at No. 16 from some humane motives best 
known to herself.” But we will leave these idle gossips 
to their further discoveries, and relate a plain unvar- 
nished tale, which had any kind friend been able then 
to narrate, would, we trust, have satisfied the most 
inquisitive neighbor. 

The occupiers of No. 16 were a Russian family of 
high rank and pretensions, befittingly supported in their 
own country, until the Count R——, led by infatuation 
and ambition, and deaf to the. >treaties of his family 
and friends, had taken part in the rash rebellion of 
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Pugatscheff,” and in one of the last engagements be- || nouncement of his death on the field of battle had been 
tween the imperial troops and the rebels, he was seen | consoling, for she could not but dread the fate which 


to fall. 
others in burying the dead, a young man to whom he 
had once rendered an important service, recognized the 
body, and anxious to offer the only gratitude in his 
power, by paying the last duties of respect to the re-| 
mains of his benefactor, and heedless of what might be 
the consequences, determined to conyey it to his cottage. 
During the removal the peasant discovered life was not 
extinct, and as soon as he reached his dwelling, confided | 
him to the care of his mother, who was possessed of no! 
slight skill in the art of Esculapius, and as desirous of | 
evincing as much gratitude as her son, old Gitta was) 
unceasing in her care and attention to the wounded 
nobleman, and in the course of a few weeks she had the 
satisfaction of seeing him rapidly recover. Restored | 
as it were to life, the Count would fain have informed | 
his family and friends of the circumstance, but his kind | 
guardians interposed their authority, and informed him | 
that although Pugatscheff was executed and the rebel-| 
lion crushed, the Government was still rigorous in its 
proceedings against all those who had joined in it; and 
were it known he still lived destruction would light upon 
him and his preservers, who had only escaped suspicion 
of harboring him by the general belief that he was kill-| 
ed, in consequence of which the reward offered for his | 


apprehension had been unsought. Forced to yield to! 


The following day while employed with many | awaited him had he survived. 
imparted the tidings he had received her joy was un- 


she do? 


Yet when her son 
bounded. The next consideration was, what should 
Her heart whispered seek his pardon from the 
'E Impress ; and what might she not hope, from the late 


| favors conferred upon her—besides Catherine was her 


friend. Accordingly she departed for Moscow, and 


availed herself of the earliest opportunity to obtain an 
| interview with her sovereign. 


The Empress received her with her usual kindness, 
and never once reverted to the late occurrences, until 
the Countess touched upon the subject, and a cloud 


| shadowed her brow as she asked “is it to Demetria 
1G 





,”’ calling her by the name of her family, “ or to 
the Countess R I am to speak ?” 

“ To both,” was the reply. 

“None could feel more acutely than myself the con- 
duct of Count R , mine proved I trust, what were 
my feelings on the occasion, and had he not fallen, none 
would have considered his life more justly forfeited to 








| his injured sovereign than myself—yet Madam, now 
| that he is’ no more, I cannot forget that I was once 


young—that I loved him—and that to your Majesty, I 
was indebted for obtaining my father’s long withheld 





consent.” 
A tear stood in the eye of the Countess as she ceased 


such reasons, he renewed his expressions of gratitude to | speaking, and even the Empress appeared moved, as 


the generous peasant and his mother, and committed | 


himeelf entirely to their advice. After detaining him | 
until his recovery was entirely effected, they obtained | 


him a disguise and a passport. Nor did the noble || 


peasant quit him until he had seen him to a place of | 
| tated as if fearful of terminating the sentence and leav- 


safety far from his native land, then returning home, he 
immediately sought the Count’s family, and at length 
found his eldest son, who was commanding one of the | 
regiments quartered in Moscow. Although he had 
opposed the Count even in the field, yet when he learned | | 
he was out of all danger, he rejoiced his father still | 
lived, and highly commended the conduct of his devoted 
preserver, who protested he had but done his duty, and 
would fain have been spared the thanks lavished upon | 
him. He shortly after rejoined his mother, and shared | 
with her the reward of their generous gratitude, the | 
approval of their hearts and the gifts bestowed by the | 
officer. 

In consequence of the Countess being a countrywo- 
man, a friend, and particular favorite of the Empress | 
Catherine, her husband’s forfeited estates had been) 
restored to her, and his name permitted to sink into, 
oblivion. When he had joined a party the Countess 
would not countenance, she had retired from the Capi- 
tal with her youngest daughter, and perhaps the _ 








* Pugatscheff was a Cosack, who assumed the name and cha- | 
racter of the Emperor Peter IIL, pretending that through an_ 
extraordinary interposition of Providence he had escaped from | 
the murderers employed to assassinate him. He is ail to have 
strikingly resembled the Emperor in person, and being possess- | 


ed of abilities and address his followers became numerous, and || 


he was at length so powerful that he stood several engagements | 

with the Russian generals, but being at last defeated, and taken | 

cow wy he was brought to Moscow in an iron cage, and be-| 
eaded the 2ist of January, 1775, 


me to command that which I would willingly have 


she said, ‘“ Nor have I forgotten, Demetria, how long I 
have loved you, while still Princess of Anhalt-zerbst, 
and little dreaming an Imperial throne awaited me, you 
were my favorite, time has not changed my friendship, 
nor shall it ever, notwithstanding ” and she hesi- 





| ing it unfinished, she continued, ‘‘ Demetria, the cares of 


| government have doubled my years, you will most pro- 


bably outlive your sovereign.” 

The Countess heard with surprise, this strange ad- 
dress. 

“ Say will you cherish her memory as that of a friend ? 
Nay more can you forgive her, though she did offer a 
price for her favorite’s husband ?’”” The Empress had 
spoken with that courtesy Royalty can so well assume, 
and holding out her hand with peculiar graciousness, 
the Countess could not withstand the appeal, and kneel- 
ing down she kissed it. Although somewhat acquainted 
with the wily nature of her mistress, she judged too 
much of others by herself to suspect policy dictated her 
words; while Catherine was too much accustomed to 
dissimulation to let it pass unpracticed, even on one 
she loved. 


The Countess was one of those few to whom she 
always wished to appear in the best light, and she was 
too good a judge of characters not to be aware this little 
artifice would assist to obliterate past events, and attach 
the Countess as warmly to herself as ever. As the 
Empress made her rise she proceeded in the same strain, 
“T feel happy once again now you have granted me 
that for which I have sighed—since my duty obliged 
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evaded, Ah, Demetria! ; 
be pitied than envied—the very puppets of circum- 


though our loving subjects doubtless call us des- 


Sovereigns are much more to 


stance, 
potic,” an ironical smile crossed her countenance a3 she 
’ 


spoke these last words, “forced to support our au- 
thority by deeds our hearts frequently abhor—our | 
slightest actions misrepresented and ascribed to the | 





foulest purposes. I found it so, Countess; and deter- | 
mined to defy the world, and maintain an undivided | 
authority. Ihave done so, History may condemn me 
as a woman, but it shall say Catherine II. was an Em- 
press worthy the epithet of Great, yet happiness, De- 
metria, has not been my portion since Catherine of 
Anhalt became a Grand Duchess of Russia.” Perhaps 
she had spoken her thoughts more sincerely than was 
her wont, but her countenance and manner gave no 
evidence that her feelings were in accordance with her 
words, and changing the conversation, she spoke of a 
hundred different subjects, then reverting to the late 
unhappy rebellion, she entered upon it with some lati- 
tude. The Countess availed herself of this wished-for 
opportunity to mention her husband’s name a second 
time. The Empress spoke of him with greater sincerity 
than she anticipated, and again expressed her regret at 
having been obliged to consider and treat him as one of 
her enemies ; “ but, supposing,”’ said the Countess, “he 





had lived and had been summoned to appear before | 
your Majesty’s tribunal, would you have enforced the | 
strictest of its penalties? Tell me, Gracious Mistress, | 
were he now alive, and his wife and children so devoted | 
to you, supplicating at your feet for his pardon, would 
you withhold it?” 


manner of the speaker which startled the Empress, and 


There was an earnestness in the 


her countenance relaxed its former courteous expression 
as she hastily inquired, ‘‘ Does he then live? tell me 
quickly.” ‘Can your Majesty imagine I should have 
appeared before you in this garb of woe if he had not 
fallen,” returned the Countess calmly. The reply dis- 
armed the Empress of any further suspicion, but she 
fixed her eyes steadfastly on the Countess as she asked, 
“ Wherefore such a question? Count R 
Orloff saw him fall. Were he not, and you, Demetria, 
entreating for his forfeited life, I should be inexorable— 
painful as it would be to me—I should wave remem- 
brance of the past and exact that retribution my insulted 
authority demands. Were I a private individual, and 
your hysband my bitterest foe, I might—I would for- 
give him even his ingratitude—but clemency cannot now 
be the attribute of Catherine II. 
enemies of my throne; the poor and ignorant the misled 
victims of ambition and faction have met the punish- 
ment of their errors—and would not their blood become 
innocent and cry to heaven in vengeance against me if I 
spare their leaders?”” The Empress had spoken in 





is dead— 


that tone of voice which shows its decision is unalte- | 


rable ;. and although her countenance had lost its severe 
expression, the Countess was satisfied supplication 


would be vain. 


Many have been the || 


9 


took her leave there was something peculiar and un- 
‘natural in her manner, and the last look she gave the 
Empress, when she pressed the Royal hand to her lips, 
was never effaced from Catherine’s remembrance. A 
few days after she learnt the Countess had gone into 
the country, but was soon expected to return. Weeks 
past, but she came not, and at length the following 
jletter was transmitted by an unknown hand to the 
, Empress :— 

| When your Imperial Majesty receives my farewell, 


i i " 
The senti- 


I shall be an exile from my native land. 
ments you expressed in the interview (perhaps our last) 
| with which you honored me a few hours since, decided 
ime on the step I should take; perchance your Majesty’s 
‘anger will be aroused when you learn that one upon 
| whom you have conferred favor and friendship for so 
‘many years, has proved unworthy your confidence; but 
could you know the pain it cost me to dissimulate, you 
would pity not condemn, for I am unaccustomed to 
‘deceive ; and when you know all * * * * think of me 
‘only as the favorite of the Princess of Anhalt-zerbst ; 
|and I trust the best feelings of your heart will approve 
|and pardon, that which the injured Empress of Russia 
‘cannot. My husband lives! Though seen to fall, life 
had not fled, and thanks to the gratitude and care of a 
‘generous and noble-minded peasant, he recovered, and 
,in the country of the stranger enjoys that peace and 
It was 
‘this unexpected information (for I firmly believed him 


protection which exists not for him in his own. 


‘dead) which led me to my sovereign and friend; un- 
mindful of what had occurred, you forgot I was the 
widow of a traitor, and received me as you always have 
done, yet did I fear to tell you my secret until I had 
‘obtained some assurance from your Majesty that I might 
| prefer my suit fearlessly. The question I asked will 
now be explained, from your reply I knew further trial 
would be unavailing, and uncomplaining I submit, for 
reason and justice tell me you spoke as your duty 
| dictated ; though princess need not blush to use the 
/noblest of God’s attributes, mercy, they may not abuse 
it; its abuse would have restored happiness to a friend, 
‘yet my heart asks wherefore should Catherine show 
favor to the guilty because he was the husband of a 
favorite ? 

“In a few hours I leave the land of my ancestors— 
1” land where I have spent so many years of hap- 
|piness, perhaps, never to return, or perchance when 
I have nothing but the remembrance of the past left 
me, and my hopes and thoughts are fixed on another 
and a better world; all I have loved from my sove- 
reign to my children will in a few brief hours be to 
me but as a dream belonging to my native country. 
Had I obeyed my father I should now be without regret, 
for him he destined for his daughter, has nobly dis- 
Oh, that 
youths would be guided by age and experience; but 
|wherefore complain, Count R was the husband of 
my choice and I accepted him from the hand of your 


tinguished himself in his sovereign’s service. 








When they parted, the Empress expressed her wish 


that her favorite would soon return and see her. The | 


Majesty. Yet my love for him never influenced my 
indignation when aroused by the knowledge of his having 


Countess inclined her head, but was silent, and as she ! joined your enemies, judge what it must have been when 


] 
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I considered his ingratitude to you, to whom alone he | words, the unvarying reply of the Countess was, “ J] 
was indebted for my hand. Steadfastly and publicly I || thank God for all he has left me, when I consider how 


opposed him even when his star was for a time in the || many are worse off than ourselves.” 


| Ulrica was every 
ascendant. He is now an exile without title or fortune, | thing to them as well from her affectionate disposition, 
and my duty bids me hasten to share with him his mis* her talents, and unceasing endeavors to make them 
fortunes : had I spoken of this, your Majesty’s kindness | forget their sorrows; nor could they appreciate too 
would never have permitted the fulfilment of my inten-| highly the noble girl who had sacrificed all the world 
tions, as it is you cannot now prevent, and may perhaps offered most alluring to share the fortunes of her 
approve their performance. At your Majesty’s feet I parents; and though the sacrifice was enhanced by its 
resign the estates of the Count, which were sequestered, | being unregretted, they did not wonder that a mild 
and conferred upon his supposed widow by a generous | seriousness formed the only change in the lively beauty 
mistress. My heart would now revolt in their enjoy- of St. Petersburg and Moscow, for callous must be the 
ment, nor could I esteem the sovereign who would com- |, feelings of that young heart whose face can wear smiles, 
promise her dignity by bestowing them on the wife of | | when but lately driven by anarchy and bloodshed from 
one she could not pardon. the land we considered our own, attached to it by every 
“ Ere bidding farewell to all I have cherished, I would | warm tie of the heart by every early prejudice, and still 
ask this boon of your Majesty, will you inform my sons, || more from the circumstance of our home being there— 
and my daughter, the Countess C of my departure, | that home hallowed by the memory of those scarce 
and convey to them my last blessing, and their mother’s | passed days when all appears bright, from the snow 
love. I could not find in my heart to seek them and | figures we raised, glistening as brightly in the winter’s 
bid them adieu, nor would I compromise them in your|| powerless sun, as the gay wing of the butterfly we 
Majesty’s opinion. } chased beneath the scorehing rays of the summer sky, 
“ My youngest daughter, whom you have so frequently | little dreaming we shall one day discover the same 
noticed and praised, will not leave me, though I would | world'to be as fickle and transient as the gay insect, 
fain have robbed myself of this consolation to confide | and its enjoyments as unsubstantia] as the dream we 
her to your Imperial care, which I entreat you to extend | formed with true Promethean emulation! Ulrica warm- 
to my other children, and which hope I shall cherish | | ly cherished the recollection of the past, for it told of 
with the remembrance of the many past favors you’ nothing but happiness, while the present was one dark 
have conferred on me and mine. Whatever may be my || monotonous reality. One there was, who had whisper- 
fate, I shall ever pray for the health and prosperity of || ed love to her, when an ill-fated insurrection awoke them 
my earliest friend, trusting she will not receive un | from their scarce commenced dream of happiness, and 
gpaciously the last farewell of her who claims ber ‘they had parted, perhaps, never to meet again, for he 
sovereign’s pity and forgiveness. | went to defend his sovereign’s standard. Months had 
DEMETRIA AUGUSTOWA.” | passed away, and she heard not whether he had fallen 

As the Empress perused the letter her attendants had | °F still lived, for from the day he had taken leave of her 
she had never even heard his name; and if the remem- 





watched the variety of changes in her countenance, 
from the flush of anger and the curl of her well-formed | brance caused a silent tear to linger on her cheek, her 


lip, to the tear which fell on her hand as she folded it; |, fond mother as she kissed it away, deemed a thought of 


then, as if ashamed of such emotion, she dashed it, her‘home had brought it, for she guessed not the young 
away, and passing into her writing closet, desired she and gallant Prince Alexander had loved her 


| 


might not be disturbed. | daughter during their brief acquaintance. 





| 


The Countess, accompanied by her daughter, and two ! The exiles had sojourned some little time in England, 
faithful servants, joined her husband in England; she ! when one morning the Countess proposed a walk to her 
had many reasons for selecting this country for her daughter. The cheering rays of the Spring sun led 
asylum, independent of the security it afforded, she | them to bend their steps to Hyde Park. They had 


was assured of escaping notice; besides she had a | crossed it half-way when their notice was attracted to me, 


small property in the English funds, which enabled them || an elegantly dressed female who was walking, followed 


to live comfortably, and with the money and jewels she | by two servants; as she passed close to them the Coun- _ 


had brought with her, there was always sufficient to | tess started, for she was struck with the features of the 


assist the unfortunate. As the exiles were anxious to lady, as if they were familiar to her; and, turning to 
remain in obscurity they carefully avoided making ac- || take another look, beheld the stranger also regarding 
quaintance with strangers; and a few friends in mis- | her with no little interest. With a simultaneous move- 
fortune with the Count were the only persons they | ment, they both advanced a few steps, and the lady un- 
received. Whatever may have been his motives for | hesitatingly offered her hand as she asked, “ Have I 
joining in a mad rebellion, if there were moments when 1 then the happiness of welcoming the Countess R—— 
he regretted his rashness it was when he thought of the to England ?” 

sacrifice the most loyal of Cutherine’s subjects had | “It is then you, Lady Danvers,” was all the Countess 
made for him, and when he gazed upon the Countess | replied, bursting at the same moment into tears. 

and her beautiful daughter thus torn from the palaces of Lady Danvers only answered by warmly pressing her 
their ancestors and condemned to exile and obscurity || | friend’s hand, for she was tc> much affected to speak. 


by his own act. But if ever he vented his regret in | This uriexpected meeting had waken many slumbering 
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recollections with both ladies; if, as friends, they felt | 
happy in again seeing one another, their happiness was 

not unattended with pain,—to the Countess, it recalled | 
brighter, happier days—to Lady Danvers, the greatest | 
trial of her life ; and how far more eloquent than words || 
does the tear and the warm pressure of the hand express 
the exquisite sensations of the heart in such a moment, | 
when we again behold a loved friend after many years | 
of separation, whether sorrow has oppressed us and the | 
world been sparing in her favors ; or, that we have been | 
borne on the wings of proud prosperity, in one brief) 
instant we retrace the length of our separation, while 

the distant periods which had gradually faded from our | 
view into the misty distance of an evening landscape, | 
returns as vividly as if a ray of the expiring sun had 
suddenly darted across the horizon and lifted the veil| 
which rendered it so indistinct. When the first emotions| 
of the meeting were over, and many words of welcome 

and pleasure had been exchanged, Lady Danvers pro-| 
posed they should enter her carriage, which was driving 
close behind, as they would be better able to converse, | 
and there was still much to say on either side. This | 
was assented to; and, as they drove slowly in the park, 
the Countess briefly detailed the events with which, | 
kind reader, you are already acquainted. Lady Dan- 
vers, after duly sympathising with her friend, con- 





tinued— 

“‘ Really Countess, if my happiness at seeing you was 
not so great that it precludes my harboring any angry | 
feeling, I could almost quarrel with you for not having) 
apprised me of your arrival in England ; tell me, why | 





did you not?” 

“‘ Because I knew not where to inquire for you, inde- 
pendent of the dread I have of my seclusion being dis-| 
turbed by strangers.” 

“‘ Nay, that was uakind, Demetria, to consider me a 





stranger; and, as for my address, any one could have! 
informed you.” 

“‘ But I knew no one, dear Lady Danvers; and had I | 
found you, what assurance had I you would recollect) 
one you had not seen nor heard of for so many years | 
and I could not bear now even one disappointment ; 
my health, my spirits are not what they were.” 

“Qh, my dear Countess, how little do you know me, | 
to suppose I could ever forget, or renew with less | 
delight our friendship, whether you came to see me as| 
the great Countess I loved at Vienna, or as an exile, till 
the, latest hour of my existence I shall ever consider | 
myself your debtor.” 


“Indeed, Lady Danvers, you value too much the| 


little attention I should think it my duty to offer any | 
one placed in the same melancholy situation you were.” 


Again the friends clasped each other’s hands, and 
Lady Danvers, anxious to change a painful subject, 
inquired, as she turned towards Ulrica, “ if that young} 
lady had been the little girl to whom she was indebted 


for making acquaintance with the Countess ?”’ 
Being answered in the affirmative, she addressed 
Ulrica in the kindest manner. 





“ Though new acquaintances, we are also very old! 





friends; and my son, too, you must renew your ac- 
quaintance with him when he returns from the continent, 
where he is now travelling with his grandfather. You 
and Henry were very great friends at Vienna, do you 
remember him ” 

‘* Not in the least,” returned the young lady ; “I do 
not even remember being at Vienna; but I have heard 
my sister Anatolia frequently speak of our being there, 
and how naughty I was.”’ 

Lady Danvers smiled, and then spoke :— 

“ True; had I considered one instant, I might have 
known as much, you were so very young; but really I 
have had so much to say and to hear that I have never 
inquired after my other friends ; how is your sister and 
your brothers—are they in England ?” 

** Anatolia is married,”’ returned the Countess; “ and 
my eldest son also. Constantine I left at St. Peters» 
burg.” 

“How provokingly quick time flies when one is 
happy,” said Lady Danvers, looking at her watch; “ I 
must soon leave you, fur I have an engagement at one 
o’clock ; it was of my own fixing, and you know of old 
how particular I am in keeping my appointments ; had 
I known the pleasure that awaited me I should certainly 
have delayed it; but I hope my dear Countess you will 
permit me to take the earliest opportunity of paying 
you and the Count a visit, and you must come and see 
me; but give me your address—here is mine,” and as 
she spoke she drew a card from its case and pre- 
sented it. 

“Tt will be a great happiness and consolation to me 
to see you,”’ returned the Countess, giving her card in 
return; ‘‘ but on one condition only may I accept it, 
Lady Danvers.” 

“Name it,”’ said that lady, ‘‘I will comply if it is 
reasonable.”’ 

“Forget what I was,” said the Countess, “‘ and con- 
sidering me only as what I am, come to me without 
your equipage and retinue; it might draw that notice 
upon us which Iam most desirous of avoiding; and if 
I come to see you, it must be when you are quite alone. 
Do not imagine, dearest Lady Danvers, fallen pride 
dictates my request: it is, indeed, imperious necessity : 
did Catherine learn where we are, we should no longer 
enjoy peace.” 

“ As you wish then, Countess,’’ returned Lady Dan- 
vers; your reason is sufficient, and I accept your con- 
dition, if you will consent to receive me as simple Eliza- 
beth Danvers, one who owes you a deep debt of 
gratitude.” 

They had reached the park-gate, and the Countess 
and her daughter bade Lady Danvers adieu. “A 
démain,” said their friend, kissing her hand, and the 
carriage drove off, while the Countess returned home in 
better spirits than she had been for some time, convinced 
that Providence never leaves the unfortunate without 
some consoling pleasure. 

Such, fair and courteous reader, is the public and 
private history of the family who excited the curiosity 

of their idle and inquisitive neighbors ; and should our 





ones, dearest, and I trust we shall soon become better 
16 


relation have called a desire on your part to learn their 
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subsequent fate, we will not hesitate (having it in our 
power) to satisfy you; neither shall we object (if it is 
your wish) to introduce you more particularly to the 
Lady who visited at No. 16, hoping (as in our humble 
opinion all who take upon themselves the office of intro- 
ducer should do) you will not regret having added the 
name of Lady Danvers to the list of your momentary | 
acquaintance. 





Lady Danvers was one of those beings who pass | 


from the cradle to womanhood with few real troubles ; | 
the daughter of a gentleman of ancient family and large 
possessions, nursed in the lap of luxury, her path had | 
been one of roses, and roses without thorns. If fortune | 
had bestowed upon her all her favors, nature had | 
endowed her with the choicest gifts of the heart, en- 
shrined in one of its fairest forms, while the fondest and 
best of parents had devoted her time to the cultivation 
and perfection of her daughter’s mind. Miss de Vere 
was indeed a charming creature. If her beauty gained 
the admiration, her goodness won the heart, and when 
she gave her hand to the young Lord Danvers, the heir 
of a ducal house, both families rejoiced in the flattering 
hope of long happiness being their portion, for he was 
well worthy of her. Yet was this union destined to 
prove another example of the uncertainty of all earthly 
felicity. A very few years had passed, when Lord 
Danvers was thrown from his horse, and after lingering 
some days, left his young widow and an only son to 
mourn his premature and untimely end. It was at 
Vienna this melancholy event took place, and it was 
there a few weeks previous they made acquaintance 
with the Count and Countess R 
in princely splendor at the same hotel with themselves. 





, who were residing 


Crossing the hall a few mornings after their arrival, 
Lord and Lady Danvers were struck with the ap- 
pearance of some children who passed them, with a 
numerous train of attendants. Lady Danvers stopped 
to admire, more particularly the youngest, a singularly 
beautiful child—and no other than Ulrica. In the mean- 


given her little son, and desirous of possessing it, had 
asked for it. Her nurse of course refused her request, 
and the little gir] unaccustomed to contradiction, pouted 
her pretty lips, and the tears fell fast down her cheeks. | 
Instead of leaving her unnoticed, the nurse told her she 
was very naughty; this aroused the young lady’s ire, 
and beating her attendants, she stamped her little feet, 
and then throwing herself on the ground rolled and 
screamed until she became almost blue in the face; in 
vain they attempted, with her brother and sister to 
pacify her. Lady Danvers unacquainted with the lan- 
guage they had spoken, inquired in French the cause of 
the young lady’s sudden violence, and being informed, 
she told the same to her little boy, who immediately, 
and unreluctantly offered the toy. In an instant Ulrica 
was all delight—and smiling through her tears, she put 
her arms round his neck, saying many pretty things in 
her native tongue. The attendants were pleased at 
seeing her again in good humor, and respectfully thank- 
ed the lady for her kindness. When the Countess 


———__ 


termined to avail herself of the earlicet opportunity to 
‘offer her acknowledgments, and most fortunately she 
‘met her the same evening at the English Ambassador’, 


where they were introduced to one another, and before 
many weeks their acquaintance sprung into the closest 
intimacy. At this period the sad event before detailed 
occurred. The Countess was unremitting in her at- 
tentions to Lady Danvers, and shared with her her 
cares, during those trying moments, when each one told 
the last was fast approaching, and to her care and the 
Count’s did the dying man bequeath all he held most 
dear. Far more deeply than words can express, did 
the young and disconsolate widow feel their unceasing 
kindness, left as she was to sorrow alone in a strange 
land, until such arrangements could be made for her to 
return to her home and her friends. The Count ac- 
companied her to England, and only bade her farewell 
amidst the warm and grateful thanks of her relatives. 
And as years rolled on, although religion and time 
assuaged the poignancy of her grief, had she followed 
her own inclination, she would have ended her days in 
retirement, but the entreaties of her friends, and the 
future prospects of her son made her waive every selfish 
consideration, and many were the expressions of delight 
when the public journals announced “ Lady Danvers, 
the young and beautiful widow, would again appear in 
the world she was so fitted to adorn.’”” And when she 
did return to it, there was no outward mockery, no 
show of feeling in dress, with actions as inconsistent as 
the sable dress in a gay assembly—no expressed senti- 
ments nor announcement of intentions, never intended 
to be performed. She lived now for others not for 
herself, and, but for the calm dignity of her manners, 
and the slight shade of melancholy which had become 
|habitual to her countenance, few would have judged 
| how acutely the widow had suffered, nor what she still 
felt, but her steadfast and firm rejection of all addresses, 
| was sufficient proof she could never love another. The 





|| education of her boy she confided to able care, super- 
while she had noticed a new toy Lady Danvers had | 


intending herself his improvement—while she devoted 
/her ample fortune to the noblest purposes; from the 
relief she afforded the poor and afflicted to the encour- 
| equenent of talent and virtue, whom it was her delight 


_genius and worth, who hailed her as their patroness, it 
_was not the less the asylum of the wretched, who be- 
_stowed upon her the appellation of ‘ Mother of the 


Poor.” The great and good alike courted her friend- 


| ship, and even Royalty was preud of her esteem. Yet 
a stranger in conversing with her, would have little 
dreamt from her manner she was the Lady Danvers 
| whose reputation justly stood so high; for the world 
had not changed the unostentatious, the modest, and 
retiring Miss De Vere, neither had time oblitefated her 
| gratitude to the Countess ; and if she regretted finding 
the change in her friend’s fortune after their long sepa- 
|Fation, there was some consolation that she had the 
,power of expressing her gratitude otherwise than by 
words ; frequent in Ler visits, and unremitting in the 





learned the politeness of the Erglish stranger, she de- | 


“Most delicate attentions, she employed every means to 


| to seek out of the dross by which it is so frequently _ 
' ne 


surrounded. And if her house became the resort cf ~ 
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render the exile of her friends leée tedious. A variety 
of little pleasures were devised for their amusement ; 
and sometimes she exerted sufficient influence to engage 
them to dine with her, but her attempts were useless to 
induce them to meet strangers, and as vain her request 
for Ulrica, for the Countess judged rightly that her 
daughter’s beauty would excite that attraction and 
interest she most wished te avoid; and finding the 


young lady herself but little inclined to second her wish, | 


she for the present relinquished any further mention of 
the subject; and perhaps there was another motive 
which influenced her in leaving Ulrica in her retirement. 
She really loved this good and beautiful girl, and would 
have made any sacrifice to see her restored to her place 
in society, and the thought struck her, her own son 
might perhaps be the one destined for such a purpose, 
and the very idea was happiness to herself, for she was 
well convinced she could not select a daughter-in-law 
whom she could better love, and who would confer 
honor on the ducal title she would one day bear. But 
as yet it was a mere Chateau en Espagné ; perhaps the 
vyoung people might not approve of her plans; besides, 
her son was still absent, and might not the fear of 
another carrying off the prize she hoped would be his, 
suggest it were better to leave her in security until his 
return. Such was the posture of affairs, when England 
received the announcement that the Empress Catherine 
II. had breathed her last. 


The Count had now learnt from experience the folly 
of which he had been guilty, and sufficiently punished by 
exile, he began to speak of making his concessions to 
the new Emperor, whose clemency was much spoken of ; 
and from whom he hoped to obtain the pardon, he was 
too proud to ask from the sovereign he had offended. 
While the Countess, forgetting the rigor of her Royal 
mistress, mourned her as a friend she might never see 
again. 

Some time after this the Countess received the follow- 
ing note from Lady Danvers :— 

“My Dear Countess,—I shall be deprived the happiness of 
seeing you for some days, having this moment received a letter 
from my son announcing his speedy return to England with his 
grandfather: I start this afternoon for Dover, that I may have 
the pleasure of welcoming them the moment they set foot on an 
English shore, &c., &c.” 

Her return was scarce anticipated when Lady Dan- 
vers appeared in —— Street, with a joyous smile on 
her countenance which spoke of some unusual hap- 
piness. After the first words of salutation, and many 
questions about the travellers had been duly answered, 
“IT am also come,” she added, “to ask a favor. In 
honor of the absentees’ return, I have a ball to-night, 
and indeed, indeed, Count and Countess, you must give 
me your company with Ulrica.” 

They both stared in surprise; the latter was not in 
the room ; and at length the Countess said— 

“ Surely, Elizabeth, you are in joke 7” 

Lady Danvers protested the contrary, and again re- 
peated her request. Much conversation passed on the 
subject; in vain she urged her entreaties, the Count and 
Countess were firm in resisting all her eloquence, and 
finding it unavailing Lady Danvers audibly muttered, 


i 


} 





“ perhaps it is better so,” and then addressing the Coun- 
tess, ‘“‘ But you will not be so unkind as to refuse me 
Ulrica ? come, I will be determined too,” and she 
smiled, “I will take no refusal about her, and if you 
‘persist I declare I will put off my ball, though the 
Prince of Wales and all the élite of London have 
promised me their company; and more than that, I 
declare I will bring my son and a host of gentlemen 
‘besides, to besiege your house this very evening.” 

The Count laughed and spoke, “ My dear lady, I 
|sensibly feel your kindness and interest; believe me, I 
‘should not have been able to withstand your eloquence, 
but I must obey my wife, I make a rule of doing so now, 
and ever shall, for much have I paid, for the only 
instance in my life I did not follow her guidance; but 
as for Ulrica, I see no obstacle to her accepting your 
invitation. What can it now matter, Demetria,” and he 
turned towards the Countess, “ if she does attract 
notice? her father’s name and asylum will soon be re- 
stored to publicity; have I not written this very wock 
to Russia ?” 

The Countess sighed as she returned— 

“Tt will then be time enough, but would it not be 
wiser to remain in privacy until the Emperor’s pleasure 
is known? but as you are both in league against mo, 
perhaps Ulrica may also take part with you, should she, 
her mother will not offer opposition to so formidable an 
array, if you, Lady Danvers, will promise her your sole 
protection, and neither divulge her name nor country.” 

“ This is a strange whim,” said the Count, “I do not 
see wherefore we need be ashamed of either; we are 
all liable to a fit of madness during our lives; and 
whatever stain the Count R may have attached to 
his name, must surely be effaced by the famed loyalty 
of his wife?” 

“Count,” returned his lady proudly, and in an irri- 
tated tone, “if I have not this promise, Ulrica shall not 
go; and then addressing Lady Danvers in a calmer 
voice, ‘‘ you see how time has changed me, I used not 





to be so irritable, but now I cannot bear the slightest 


contradiction. It is not to the English I fear her name 
being known; but you may have foreigners at your 
house, not that I fear them, but may not the Russian 
Ambassador be amongst your guests, and I would not 
my daughter should meet with slight from any one. 
Do you understand me, Elizabeth ?”’ 

“ Perfectly,” said Lady Danvers; “and I give you 
the promise you require.” And it was not without 
some difficulty she refrained expressing her surprise 
when the Countess alluded to a subject she had care- 
fully avoided; when, to her relief, Ulrica entered the 
room :—the Countess informed her daughter of what 
had passed. 

Perchance Ulrica had grown tired of seclusion. Was 
it presentiment, or by what strange chance had she too 
changed? And her mother’s countenance expressed 
her surprise when she heard Ulrica’s reply; and, smil- 
ing, she returned in her sweetest voice :—“ All conspire 
against me. Yes, my child, accept the invitation, and 
may the first pleasure you enjoy in exile afford you some 








| moments of happiness.” 
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“I answer its very remembrance shall ensure her | 


many,” said Lady Danvers, in a significant tone. 


* ” iad * 7 7” 





The evening came; but as Ulrica had accepted the 
| 


invitation less from the anticipation of any real pleasure | 


than for the sake of change, there was none of that |, 
hilarity with which she had prepared for the few brilliant } 


A newly-arrived guest called the young man un. 
willingly away, and a new candidate requested the 


/honor of an introduction to the beautiful stranger. 


“Lord Edward Rivers,” 
senting him, and then pointing to Ulriva, she added, 


said Lady Danvers, pre 


“and this is a highly valued young friend.” 
Ulrica’s new partner was far less agreeable than the 


balls she had attended on her entrance in the world, 1, former one ; instead of trying to please, he seemed only 


\ 


previously to the insurrection. The Countess presided | 
at her daughter’s toilet, and parted the fair hair on | 
her beautiful forehead; and, braiding the long tresses || 
behind, formed them into a coronet which suited the | 
exquisite contour of her head. Her dress was of the | 
finest clear muslin, made without trimming or ornament, 
save the finely worked cambric chemisette which arose 
just above the top, and fitted tight round her neck ; 


even her sleeves were long, and they hung full to her | 


waist, where they were confined by a small band, and 
the only jewel displayed on her person was the ribbon |, 
| this unknown girl; but she could not avoid hearing the 
| passing whisper of the company, inquiring, ‘‘ Who is 
of her father. The Count and Countess embraced her \ 


and cross of the Royal Chapter. Lady Danvers’ car- 
riage now drove to the door; Ulrica went to take leave 


affectionately ; and, amidst many wishes for her plea- |) 
sure, she entered the carriage and soon reached the | 
splendid mansion. 


bent on the gratification of his curiosity, while she had 
to exert all her wit to parry the pertinacity of his ques- 
tions, and there seemed no sorrow on eitheir side as 

they went through the last figure. When it was over, 
he stopped to speak to a friend, and Ulrica thoughtless- 
ly suffered her hand to slip from his arm. In vain she 
tried to replace it; the pressure of the crowd was very 


|| great; they had been separated, and poor Ulrica found 


herself in that most unpleasant of all situations, de- 
serted in a crowded room. Not one friendly face could 





she discover; no arm was offered; no word addressed 


she ?’’ nor escape their rude and earnest stare, far more 
dreadful than neglect. She was well acquainted with 
'the,house, and that was something, and by degrees she 
‘made her way to the small conservatory; it was un- 


Ulrica stood beside Ludy Danvers ; and each one, as || occupied at the moment, and reaching an almost invisi- 


he beheld her, gazed, and marvelled if such beauty | 


belonged to earth, and vainly inquired, ‘‘ Who and what } 
is she ?”’ 

Many were the proud and lofty beauties who graced 
the gay scene, yet did Ulrica eclipse them all, and seem 
the queen of that noble company. Queens, in our days |, | 
are frequently much the same, perchance less comely | 
than many a lady of a less elevated sphere ;—we speak | 
of a queen moulded in the wild imaginings of poesy, | 
and surrounded by that halo of veneration we feel, | 
in the days of childhood, at their magic name, and | 
most justly and honorably felt in the glorious days of || | 
chivalry. 

“ Will you dance now, dearest?” asked Lady Dan- 
vers, addressing Ulrica; but before she could reply, 
Lady Danvers spoke again—‘‘ Ah, there comes my 
truant son; you cannot refuse him. ‘ Henry, 1 must 
introduce you to one of my favorites.” 

The young man bowed, and addressed Ulrica some 
words. 


She gracefully accepted his arm and they joined the || 


dance. Henry Danvers was, as may be imagined, every 
thing the most fastidious mind could require, and struck 
with the beauty and manner of his partner, he exerted 





all his endeavors to please; nor was he unsuccessful 
in awaking that animation which increased Ulrica’s 
charm, and which had slumbered since she became an | 
exile ; and so mutually pleased were the young people | 

with each other, that they saw the conclusion of the | 
dance with regret ; and when he conducted her back to | 


his mother, his first question was, ‘‘ Who, and what is 


she ?” for he was not aware of the ancient date of their | 
acquaintance. | 


ble arbor, formed by some choice shrubs, she entered it, 
hoping to obtain a few moments repose, which were 
‘not long granted her for the sound of footsteps fell upon 


| her ear, and presently, to her further annoyance, she 


heard persons seat themselves ; a hurried glance show- 
ed her two gentlemen and a lady formed the party. 
|| Their faces she could not discover, but that mattered 
little ; she did not know them, and too timid to encoun- 
ter strangers, she determined to remain where she was, 
hoping they would soon quit the conservatory, or else 
\ that Lady Danvers and her son might join them. 

Poor Ulrica! her heart swelled as if it would burst, 
‘and all the pride of her race rushed to her brow. Asa 
scalding tear fell on her ungloved hand—‘ And was it 
for this 1 sought change ? the monotony of our retire- 
ment is far preferable,’ she mentally ejaculated; and, 
what was worse, there was no chance of escape without 
joepereninn herself; and painfully was she obliged to 





listen to the prolonged dialogue. And, as Ulrica lis- 
| tened, a spell seemed around her. Could it be Alex- 
jander? It was too great an improbability—might not 
janother’s voice resemble his. Yet she tried to obtain a 
glimpse of the speaker, but a large exotic screened him 
from her view. 

Ulrica’s heart beat. She listened in breathless anxiety 
to every word the speaker uttered. Once she had a 
mind to discover herself, but the fear of disappointment 
| prevailed, and she remained in her concealment. She 
‘then heard with delight Lady Danvers voice inquiring 


' 


of Lady Vaiesia if she had seen her young friend. 


“T have been with my father looking for her every 
where,”’ she continued, “I cannot imagine where she 
has hid herself.” 


Lady Danvers only emiled as she whispered, “ Henry, ||“ She has not been here,” said the Prince, “ nor have 


you must restrain your curiosity for this evening.”’ 


I seen her, but I shall be most happy to assist you in 
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your search, if Lady Valesia will accompany me to 
point her out, as I do not know her.” 

“ Do not be too sure of that,’”’ said Lady Danvers, | 
smiling, “ for she is a foreigner, and a countrywoman of | 


yours.” 


«‘ Indeed! exclaimed the Prince; and her name?” |, 


« J will tell you when you have found her,” said Lady 


Danvers. 

“‘It is not then him,’’ murmured Ulrica, and the 
Prince offered his arm to Lady Valesia, and they passed 
from the conservatory. 

The moment they were gone Ulrica quitted the arbor, 
and coming behind Lady Danvers, she placed her hand 
within her arm, saying, 

“IT am so happy to see you again; I lost my partner 
in the crowd, and was so frightened I came here to hide 
myself until I had some chance of finding you.” 

“Poor child,” said Lady Danvers, kissing her ; “‘ sure- 
ly you have been crying, dearest; your cheek is quite 
mois? ; but I will take care you do not lose your partner 
again; Come I will introduce you to my father-in-law, 
who already loves you, not only for my sake, but for 
that of his son. The Duke of L shook her hand 
warmly. 

“ Ulrica,” he said, ‘I knew your father well, and 
much gratitude do [I still owe him for his kindness to 
mine, and I trust the obscurity which surrounds him 
will soon be thrown aside, and that I shall be permitted 
to pay him my respects.” 

Ulrica replied most graciously. 

“* And now,” said Lady Danvers, “that I have con- 
fided you, dear Ulrica, to such good hands, I will go and 
tell Henry I have found you—he, I dare say, is looking 
for you—but I shall not be long absent.” And she 
looked significantly at the Duke, who remained conver- 
sing some moments with the young lady. 





The Lady Danvers was returning with two or three 
gentlemen. Chance—merechance—led another to join 
her. She would have preferred he had remained where 
he was for some instants longer; but she could not ex- 
cuse herself of his company. His personal attractions 
were great, and as he entered the conservatory the Duke 
whispered to Ulrica, 

“‘ There is the Prince of Wales.”’ 

But Ulrica saw him not, for she beheld familiar faces 
amongst the gentlemen who followed him. She was 
not mistaken now. It was the Prince Alexander she 
had listened to; and by his side stood her favorite bro- 
ther. In an instant his arms were round her neck, and 
the tears stood in his eyes, while they flowed rapidly 
down his sister’s cheeks. ‘‘ My dear, dear Constantine, 
how happy I am, and my father and mother,”—was all 
she could articulate for some moments. When she 
raised her head from her brother’s shoulder, she disco- 
vered all the strangers had delicately withdrawn. 

“Dearest Ulrica, you cannot be happier than I am,” 
said her brother, “you know not how I have missed you, 
but have you no word of welcome for my friend—I hope 
you have not quite forgotten him ;” and as she held out 





her small white hand to him, the color rose to her cheek, 
for she remembered the conversation of which she had 


f 
/ 


been the subject—he kissed it, and sho said, “If I am 
too bewildered by this unlooked for happiness to express 
my feelings in words, do not imagine they are less in- 


tense, or the less warm. But tell me, Constantine, how 


'| came you here this evening, and what brought you from 


Russia.” 

‘‘ The circumstance of having, after months of useless 
search, at length obtained a clue that you were in Eng- 
land, Alexander and I were determined to discover you, 
even had we not been bearers of your father’s entire 
pardon.” 

“ His pardon!” exclaimed Ulrica, “is it then possi- 
ble, so much happiness at once ?” 

“Yes, dear Ulrica,’”’ said her brother, “ it was found 
after Catherine’s death in her writing drawer, and the 
present Emperor, who has commenced his reign by 
many acts of clemency, anxious to fulfil his mother’s 
wish, offered us every assistance for the success of our 
mission. By this time all his Ambassadors are furnishea 
with a copy of the pardon, and the restoration of all his 
titles and estates, with a command to exert all diligence 
in discovering you. Had we not met to-night, I do not 
think we could have been much longer separated. I 
only arrived in England yesterday, but Alexander came 
We made acquaintance 

The latter, it appear- 


over with Lady Danvers’ son. 
with him and the Duke at Paris. 
ed, formerly knew my father, and when he learnt our 
story, and the clue we had obtained, he told us if you 
were in England, he thought it very likely Lady Dan- 
vers would be acquainted with the circumstance, but he 
was not aware she really was. We agreed to travel 
to England together—unforeseen business detained me, 
and Alexander accompanied them; but I have not been 
long in following them.” 

“Did Lady Danvers give you information of us, and 
did you expect to meet me this evening ?”’ asked Ulrica. 

“No,” said Constantine, ‘‘ I saw her for the first time 
this morning, she promised to do all in her power for 
me, and this evening when I came begged I would not 
be surprised at any thing that might happen.” 

“Tt is very strange,” observed Ulrica, “it is like a 
scene in a play; but you, Alexander—I wonder she did 
not tell you where we were to be found.” 

‘“‘She knew not,” said the Prince, “that I was as 
much interested in your fate as your brother. Nor 
would I act or speak before Constantine had proved 


” 


me. 


Ulrica slightly colored, and turned to her brother, 
who asked if they should go to the Count or Countess, 
but Ulrica thought the sudden shock might be too much 
for her mother, and they decided it woyld be better not 
to disturb her repose that night, but early next morning 
forward a note announcing the important intelligence 
before they appeared in person, and as Ulriea was to 
remain till the next morning at her friend’s house, it 
was agreed they should accompany her home. The 
Prince of Wales, Lady Danvers, and the others who 
had quitted the conservatory not to intrude on the joyous 
meeting, again re-entered it. 

“Will you remember this morning, dearest,” asked 





)} Lady Danvers, ‘and can you pardon me for delaying 
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the meeting a few hours; for once in my life I have 
been guilty of egotism. I was anxious the first ball you 
attended at my house should make a lively impression.”” 

“ Ard it has made one which can never be cffaced,”’ 
said Ulrica. 


“ You will not refuse to dance now ?” said Lady Dan- 


vers, “ but there are the gentlemen anxiously waiting to| 


congratulate you; I dare say if I could read their 
thoughts, I should see in large letters—‘ wish the old |, 
lady was in the next room,’ but not an inch farther, may 
I flatter myself, without vanity, gentlemen ?” 

They smiled, but their countenances, and the profound | 
respect with which they treated her, sufficiently proved || 
how highly they esteemed one whose presence was ever 
agreeable. 
side. The English Prince asked her hand for the first | 
dance, and as Alexander whispered the next for me, 
her sweet smile showed she had no refusal for him; and 
as she re-entered the ball-room with her Royal partner, 
the new Russian Ambassador was announced, and Ulrica 
welcomed one of her mother’s oldest friends. It was 
an evening of surprises and delight. Never did she 
pass so agreeable an evening—she was happy, and she 
was fascinating; and now there was no longer a doubt 
as to who or what she was. Homage surrounded her 
steps, and each guest departed with the conviction that 
she was the most lovely and amiable of her sex. 

The next morning the Count and Countess received 
the agreeable and unexpected news, which was soon 
followed by the appearance of Constantine, Ulrica, and 
Alexander. After all the feelings this interview excited 
had been indulged in, and every inquiry satisfied, Con- 
stantine delivered a packet to his mother. It was from 
the late Empress, and there was a letter commenced the 
day she had received the one from the Countess. It had 
been continued at different periods ; the last date it bore 
was November 9th, 1796, and thus it concluded: 


“ Demetria, I am well in health and spirits. Every 
thing prospers to my will—my army is victorious in Per- 
sia, and all seems to declare Catherine omnipotent. An 
unaccountable feeling has suddenly seized me—I am 
restless—I know not what is the matter with me; and 
this same indefinable feeling urges me to terminate this 
long commenced sheet of paper. I have taken up my 
pen, and it seems as if I was going to take an eternal 
leave of you. It is a foolish fancy, and I would banish 
such folly, for I am unaccustomed to weakness, but in 
defiance it tries to master me. 

“‘ Demetria, should this be the last time I address you, 
you will find your request with regard to your children 





Congratulations met Ulrica’s ear on every | 


———_ 


he must mect the consequence of his error in judgment— 
you will be absolved from the performance of my re- 
quest; for I would not your daughter should ‘think of 
||me with sorrow. To whomsoever she gives her hand, 
| present her with the accompanying case, as a slight be- 
| quest from a friend who had loved her for her mother’s 

sake, and who since learnt to esteem her for her own; 
for yourself, Demetria, here is my favorite jewel, and 

what in your estimation will be of higher value—your 


husband’s entire pardon, as well for public offences as 


| for his private ingratitude to me. I would write more, 
‘but my hand refuses longer to guide a pen—I feel sick 





‘and weary. I would embrace you were you here. Why, 


| why, did you leave me—I may have been rigorous to 


you, but the greatest rigor was to myself—I have not 

loved you less. Farewell, dearest Dametria, I am vick 

and faint—I must close this and seek the air. 
CATHERINE.” 


“ Then her last thoughts were for me,” said the Coun- 
tess, sorrowfully, as she ceased reading, ‘we always 
were friends. I perceive from the last date it was writ- 
ten the day of her death.” 

Yes,” said Constantine, “such is the supposition— 
her death was awfully sudden; that morning she had 
been particularly cheerful, and had taken her coffee as 
usual, when she desired to be left alone in her private 
closet where no doubt she was occupied part of the time 
writing to you. Her attendants thinking she remained 
alone an unusual long time, ventured to open the door, 
when they discovered her lying senseless on the ground. 
Doctor Rogerson bled her twice, but she never spoke 
again, and expired at ten o’clock that night; this packet 
and the pardon were found by her successor, who en- 
trusted them to me, and I am happy indeed that they 
have passed from my care to that of their owners.” 

A few days subsequent to the foregoing details, the 
papers announced the marriage of the Prince Alexander 
to the Countess Ulrica Olga Alexandra, the beautiful 
and youngest daughter of the celebrated and lately par- 
doned Count R——. The ceremony was performed with 
great pomp ; the bride wore the splendid diamonds be- 
queathed to her by the late Empress. 








HAPPINESS. 


EXoITING pleasures never produce happiness Every 
one’s experience will prove this. Unfortunately, the 
votary of pleasure rarely draws a useful lesson from this 
fact. It does not seem to occur to him, that, if the ex- 
citement in which he has sought to find pleasure has not 





fulfilled. They have been my peculiar care, and now yielded to it but has invariably produced a re-action 


would I demand a boon of you. There is another who | 
also shared my favor, and confided to me the secret of | 
his heart—the young Prince Alexander. You knew him 
at St. Petersburg, where he first beheld and loved your 
danghter—bvestow her hand upon him, for he is worthy 
of her. It is Catherine’s wish—and will not her recom- | ! 
mendation have some weight; it had once before, and do. | 
not call me despotic until you have questioned the young 
lady's heart. To judge of it from her lover's opinion, a 

few months cannot have changed it. Jf he has erred 








which sinks him to the lowest depths of misery, per- 
chance a uniform evenness of temper, and a seeking for 
enjoyment in the calmness of right thoughts may bring 


} hae which he so ardently desires. In well regulated 


affections alone can be found true enjoyment. There 
must be a calm of thought—an even going temper—and 
a rationality about our pursuits, orwe can never say, life 
is pleasant. The immortal mind turns away dissatisfied 
from grovelling pursuits, and pincs in weariness and 


| pain for nobler joys. 
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Original. 
MONODY 
TO MRS. SARAH L. SMITH. 
By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 


This devoted Missionary, who died in the autumn of 1836, at 


Beyroct, in Syria, testified in early life, the deepest regard for 
the Heathen, and turned from these gaieties that are wont to 
fascinate the young, to instruct a remnant of the tribe of Mohe- 
gan Indians, who have their residence a few miles from Nor- 
wich, her native city. 
So Syria hath thy dust—thou who wert born 
Amid my own green hillocks, where the voice 
Of falling waters and of summer winds 
Mingled their music. How thy full, dark eye, 
Thy graceful form, thy soul-illumin’d smile 
Return upon me, as I muse at eve 
’Mid the bright scenery of remember’d years. 
—I hear the murmur’d echo of thy name 
From yon poor forest-race. ’Tis meet for them 
To hoard thy memory as a blessed star— 
For thou didst seek their lowly homes and teach 
Their roving children of a Saviour’s name, 
And of a clime where no oppressor comes. 
Cold Winter found thee there, and Summer’s heat, 
Unwearied and unblenching.—Tho’ the sneer 
Might curl some worldling’s lip, ’twas not for thee 
To note its language, or to scern the soul 
Of the forsaken Indian, or to tread 
Upon the ashes of his buried kings, 
As ona loathsome weed. Thine own fair halls 
Lur’d thee in vain, until the hallow’d church 
Rear’d its light dome among them, and the voice 
Of an anointed Shepherd, day by day, 
Did urge those wanderers to the peaceful fold 
Of a Redeemer’s righteousness, 
And then, 
Thy way was on the waters, and thy hand 
Close clasp’d in his, who bore the truth of God 
To sultry Asia.—Yes—thy venturous way 
Was o’er the deep ! 
Strong ties withheld thee here— 
Home, father, sightless mother—sister dear— 
Brothers and tender friends—the full array 
Of love and hope.—But what were these to thee, 
Who on God’s altar laid the thought of self, 
With prayerful incense, duly, night and morn ? 
What were such joys to thee, when duty bade 
Their crucifixion ? 
O! Jerusalem! 
Jerusalem ! and do I see thee there— 
Pondering the flinty path thy Saviour trod, 
And humbly kneeling where his prayer arose, 
All night on Olivet? or with meek hand 
Culling from pure Siloam’s marge, a flower— 
A simple flower, that yearly lifts its head, 
To fill its petals with as fresh a dew 
As when poor banish’d Judah wore the crown 
Of queenly beauty 7—Next thy foot explores 
Where the sweet harper in his boyhood kept 
His father’s sheep, before the cares that lodge 
Within the thorn-wove circlet of a king 





Had twin’d the tresses on his temples grey, 
And gnaw’d his heart-string. 
Lo, thy tent is pitch’d 
| Near Jordan’s waters and the bitter wave 
} Of the Asphaltites. 
| 


Back to thy place, 
Among the Syrian vales—to thy lov’d toil 
"Mid the poor Heathen !—For the time is short. 
Perils upon the waters wait for thee, 
| And then another Jordan, from whose shore 
| Is no return.—But then, with lip so pale, 
|| Didst take the song of triumph and go down 
Alone and fearless, thro’ its depths profound. 
' Snatches of heavenly harpings made thee glad— 
Sven to thy latest gasp. 
And so the grief 
Born at thy grave, is not like other grief. 
Tears mix with joy. We praise our God for thee. 





Original. 
THE FORSAKEN. 
BY JOSEPH T. PICKERING. 


Suggested by the picture of adying maiden clasping a miniature. 


“ Alas! that man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin 
As woman’s heart!” 


Di is the eye and pale the cheek 
Which once the rose’s hue outshone ; 


And she—the once-loy’d—mildly meek, 
Lingers—deserted and alone. 


For she had trusted, earth above, 
And prayed for blessings on his head : 
And, in an hour of phrenzied love, 


The angel of her shame had fled! 


But why recount the chilling tale— 
Alas! so often told before ? 
Entomb it in Oblivion’s vale ! 
She never saw her Henry more. 


The soothing tones of Friendship’s bland, 
Nor Pity’s notes a tear could start; 
For Grief had swept, with hurried hand, 

The diapason of her heart. 


Oh! could her vile seducer feel 
The half of agony she felt, 

More bitter than the pointed steel, 
His icy heart would surely melt. 


How vain the wish! The sun is setting, 
And she is sinking in repose, 

Calimly and silently —forgetting, 
In that sweet slumber all her woes. 


Now fixing with a vacant stare, 
Her listless eyes upon the token 
Of his first love—a miniature— 
She droops her head—her heart is broken. 


And now—apart from all that clings 
To love and memory—she sleeps 





Where yonder pensile osier flings 
Its shadow—and its vig] keeps. 
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SCENES FROM A NEW PLAY. 











Original. 
SCENES FROM A NEW PLAY ENTITLED 


FRANCISCO, THE AVENGER. 
By Henry F. Harrington. 


Albrozzi. [Drawing.] 


This to reward thy base presumption, knave ! 


Say’st thou so? 


Francisco. [Also drawing.] Come on! I stand as || 
' 


fair to win as thou! 
[ Takes the letter from his bosom. ] 

But first, know’st thou this scroll ?—ha—ha! 

Alb. Thou liar! 
Thou said’st "twas burned! 

Fran. 
A noble pupil ? 
This is the letter. 
Not one poor ducat less, or goes this scroll 
Straight to the Doge of Venice. 

Alb. Carry it. 
Who will believe thee? 


Ha—prove I not, my lord, 
Ay, it was a lie. 
Mark me !—half thy fortune, 


Thou—an unsigned paper— 

The hand disguised—no mark nor circumstance 

To fixa stain on me. Thou’lt find, rash fool, 

Thy cunning mastered here. 
Fran. 


True, guilty as thou art, thou did’st not dare 


We'll try the issue. 


To trust e’en me, thy secret instrument. 

With fearful step thy study thou dost enter! 

I see thee there, Count—thou dost sit and write, 
Change e’en poor letters to base counterfeits, 
Lest they confront thee. 
Well judging that the errand will reveal 


Thou dost sign no name, 


The prompter of it. 
Thy coward soul exulting in its safety ! 
I see thee fold the letter—every thought 


Now thou risest up— 


Merged in thy joy at most successful cunning. 
Forgetful, certain, thou dost fear no more, 
And stamp’st thy private seal! Look here—look here! 
Ha—ha! What answer now ? 

Alb. [Aside.} My seal! Oh, fool, 
That I should so come short of my intent! 
[ To Fran. 
Well—grant thou canst destroy me ; doing it, 
Will be to slay thyself. 
Thou'lt be condemned with me! 

Fran. Then be it so. 
Why should I live, an outcast from my kind— 


I'll try for once what fear can do for me. 


For be assured, 


A hell within—contempt and scorn without— 
Cursed at each step | tread !—no vanished joys 
To bless remembrance, naught of present good, 
And a bleak hopeless future! Let me die— 
Why have I lived so long, save for this end— 
To pay my debt to thee! IT now can crush thee— 
Thee, proud in honor’s wealth, and power about thee ! 
O let me kindle with a blazing torch 

Thy towering edifice of rank and state, 

And gaze upon its burning ; I will stand 
Unfearing mid the scorching clement ! 
Shout as the crackling timbers fall about me ! 
And when the lofty dome comes crashing down, 
Unshrinking look, and glorying in destruction, 


Perish beneath the ruin! 





| [ They fight. 
| sword from his hand, forces him to the floor, and 


| Alb. 


| Fran. 





Alb. (Rushing at him.} 
Thou diest, thou prating fool! 
[Fighting.] I'll test the use 
Of this good sword thou gay’st me, and the skill 
I’ve won from thee to use it. 


Say no more ! 


Fran. 


So—have at thee! 
Albrozzi conquers, knocks Francisco's 


points his weapon at his breast. ] 


| Alb. Braggart, I give thee here a moment’s pause 
To curse thyself for bringing this upon thee, 

And then thou diest ! 

| Fran. [Muttering with emotion.] Die—I cannot die! 

Nay, I pray thee do not strike ! 


Count, stay thy hand! 
_Lhave to tellthee! Hear it ere thou strikest ! 


Alb. Speak then, and quickly. 
| Fran. ([Hesitating.] Well— 
Alb. A trick to stay me ! 
Fran. No, no! Amoment more! ’Tis this—’tis this! 


Wait—hear me. Know another, a sworn friend, 

Has of this little scroll, a copy, Count ; 

With my full writ confession of my deeds ; 

_And, if thou slayest me, he, for my revenge, 

"Goes to the Doge of Venice ! 

| Alb. [Aside. Dropping his sword. Fran. rises.] 

| Foiled again! 

{I shall go mad! 

| Fran. [Aside.] It is a sorry wit, 

{ Hath no device in an extremity. 

Well, Count—now, half thy fortune; dost thou yield ? 
Alb. No, never !—to the Doge—do any thing. 

Ere thou obtain’st a ducat. 
Fran. Be it so. 

‘Iam no trifler. Now to seek the Doge. 

Farewell ! 
Alb. [| Wrestling with himself.] Stay—stay! 

What will content thee ? 
Fran. Half 

Of all thou art possessed of—naught beneath it. 


| 4% Extortioner, I will not give it thee ! 





Fran. As is thy will. Farewell. 

[ He passes to the door.] 
Alb. Nay, hold, Francisco! 
Fran. I pause not now for all thy fortune, Count. 
Alb. [Rushing and drawing him back.} 


I give thee half! Francisco, stay; I yield. 

Too late! too late ! 
[ Kneeling.] Here on my knees, I pray thee! 
Tear the confession—go not to the Duke ! 


Fran. 


I give thee all thou askest. 
At my feet ! 


_Albrozzi kneeling at Francisco’s feet! 


I swore it—I swore it! At my very feet! 


Up! lest my brain go wild with triumph! Up! 
Promise you half, my lord ? 


Alb. I promise it. 
‘ran. Give it me ere to-morrow Sell or mortgage, 


Scrape it together. Go among the Jews, 


If nothing else will serve—but get it straightway. 
| Be it with me ere morn. Dost promise ? 


Alb. Yes. 


Fran. Come then! since is our urgent business done 
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To our conjoint contentment, we will go. 

Come, we will dine together, merrily! 

—Ere the morn! I'll to the lady, Count; I warrant 

I'll bravely labor for thee! Ere the morn! 

Befits me change my name; no more Francisco, 

But Count—Rufini; Neapolitan! 

Of noble race—and wealthy too, my lord. 

Be merry, Count! we'll drink, and laugh, and jest! | 

Come—come—be merry—merry! Ere the morn! | 

ca - ” * * 7 

Alb. Thus far I’ve ’seaped secure. So long inured | 

To sullen frowns, I ne’er have noted them. 

Now hath each eye a fiercer, deadlier glance. 

O when the storm is o’er, 





—’Tis ominous ! 

And all is calm again, I’ll pay my debt 

To this young brawling Count Hypolito, 

Who scatters venom ’mong the vulgar herd, 

And stirs them up. Soft! I can nothing hear. 

They’ve lost the scent. With quick and wary step 

I'll to my palace. Let Hypolito 

Look well to himself; we'll have a reckoning! [Ezit. 

~ ca * * ” * 

[A square. Enter Hypolito, Orsino, nobles, citizens, 

Jacopo, and servants. | 





Hyp. Here we will wait the return of our spies, whom | 
we have despatched to obtain knowledge of his path. | 
; : ‘ 

Once balked, I will sustain no second foil. Look to) 


yourselves, my friends! Who knows himself safe since | 


the good Mazoni has fallen beneath the blow of the as-| 
sassin! 


Ist. Cit. Lead on—we will kill him! | 
Mob. Yes! Yes! | 
Jac. Yes—we’ll all kill him ! 

Hyp. His voice may summon a guard of bloodthirs-, 


ty villains to his rescue, or had I alone dared the combat 
for his death. But let Mazoni be revenged ! 


Ist. Cit. We will revenge’him ! 

Mob. Wewill! Wewill! 

Jac. Yes; we all will! 

Hyp. Uark—some oneis near. [Enter Carlo.] 


Carlo. My lord, the Count will shortly pass the 
square. 
Hyp. Stand back then—back! and in silence await 
your prey. [ All stand back. | 
Jac. Ay—most dignified and ferocious silence. 

Would I had brought some provisions with me; I fear 

I may be hungry in the fight. [ Falls back into the 
rearofall. Enter Albrozzi, not observing them] 
Alb. All's still—all’s well. The vile, contentious 

dogs 

Are tired of howling, and have wide dispersed. 

They'll find me one who brooks not playing with. 

The leaders of the factious rabble stilled, 

The curs will cease their yelping. 
met by Hyp. Ors. etc.] 
Hyp. My lord, bid forth thy cut-throat sattelites 

If thou hast near concealed them. 

them, 

And make our vengeance sure ; for thou must die ' 


[ T'urns, and is 
Ha! so close ? 


We would meet 


| Thy tuste, my lord. 





Alb. Why this assault i’ the open streets of Venice, 


Hyp. Dost ask, my lord? Where is the Count 


Mazoni ? 


Ors. And the most noble Count di Marzio ? 
Alb. There’s law in Venice. 
Hyp. Law! There is no law. 
Thou hast made void all law! 
Alb. Hypolito, 
| If I do slay thee here, I am acquitted. « 
Hyp. And if I slay thee, men will look on it, 


I shall but haste 
Come, my lord, 


In rapture at the deed ! 
The doom of vengeful justice. 
Prepare! 

Alb. Fight thou alone. 
To rush in numbers on me! 


’Tis dastard work 


No, Albrozzi. 
Thy blood 


Would stain my weapon with unwelcome drops. 


Hyp. 
’Twere foul disgrace to combat thee. 


The dogs should rend thee, and thy flesh decay, 
A mark for heartless jibes! On him, my friends. 
That he no longer do pollute our sight! 


Alb. Back! Help! stand back! 


Repent this outrage! 


Ye will 


Back ! 
[ Entering fromthe rear.] Ha! ha! Brave 


odds ! 


U'll back you ’gainst a thousand of the knaves ! 


My lords—my lords—I give ye warning! 
Fran. 

A stout heart yet, my lord! 

A thousand—thousand! Now have at ye all! 

The game will soon be up! 

[ Nobles and mob 

[you 

Why I have thought 


Good—good, my lord. 
We’re winning! Se—upon them. 

are driven from the stage.]| Ha—’tis over ! 
Most bravely, Count, you fought. 
A very coward. 


Alb. 


Fran. 


Coward! 
Said I not so ? 
Yet thy blood will stir, 
When death or desperate combat are the odds. 


A very coward. 
Nay, be not angered. I have news for you. 

Alb. News for me? 

Fran. Yes—from your sweet lady, Count. 
I told you, nobly would I labor for you. 

My plans were laid—lI’ve seen Amina, Count. 

Alb. How gained admittance to her ? 

Fran. I did feign 
Myself pursued by ruffians—well I knew 
How one pursued would fly—so, for my safety, 

I dared the Palace, and the lady’s eye. 
Thou’st made a noble choice. Much I commend 
I'd have thee choose for me, 
And she thou chovsest be my lady love. 

Farewell, my lord. Haste to the fair Amina! 

Alb. Stay, thou—a question. When revenge so fierce 
Thou harborest ’gainst me, hast thou stayed the hands 
Of those would slay me ? 

I would have thee live 
Longer. Were all the world to set upon thee, 
My arm should aid thee. I have had a taste 

Of vengeance—exquisite and thrilling vengeance. 
I’ve seen thee kneel to me ; ay, at my feet! 

It was a draught of joy that maddened me! 


Delusive thought! 


Fran. 


Think’st thou to ’scape me now / 





Upon acitizen! Stand back—stand back ! 
17 


|} Can thy wealth still the fury in my soul, 
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That thou did’st foster there? Can thy wealth quench 


The fires of Hell wild raging in my breast? 
Then think not, while I live to hide thee from me ! 
Though high the foaming cup of vengeance mantiled, 


Though every drop went maddening through my veins, 


Yet I’ve not had enough—not half enough! 


Aa id ~ ” al 7 


Pietro. ’Tis good a month since I have seen the 


Count, 
Or young Francisco; would they play me false, 
And thus desert me? Dare the Count the act, 
{ will have rich requital ! [ Enter Francisco.} 
Ha! Francisco— 

Where hast thou been—and this unwonted dress— 
Where got thou this? 

Fran. ’Twere idle now to tell thee. 
I am in haste; and have strange news for thee. 
To-morrow I shall marry. 

Pie. [Intent upon his dress.] What hast done— 
Employed the steel, and for these thriftless gewgaws, 


The body stript? ’Twill not rest long concealed. 
Thou dost not know thy trade. 
Frau. My trade~I do! 


For it hath made me cursed—but no more! 

All this my fortune did I late extort 

From Count Albrozzi; ‘twas the starting point 

Of my well earned revenge! Let that too, pass—* 
To-morrow do I marry. 


Pie. Marry—whom ? 
Some peasant girl— 

Fran. A daughter of a house 
Proudest among the proud! 

Pie. Whom ? 

Fran. Thou shalt see her. 
Earth doth not bear her compeer ! 

Pie. Canst thou marry ? 
I’ve heard thee scoff at love. 

Fran. I felt it not ; 


Nor thought to feel it—and that want of thought, 
Now I do love, has swelled love’s rolling stream, 
To be a torrent in me! Iam loved !— 

Loved by a being only fit for heaven, 

While I stand here, al! quivering with guilt! 

O, when I clasp her spotless hand in mine, 
Mine—stained with blood, a freezing shudder runs 
Through all my frame! I curse myself for loving— 
Would tear myself away—and in my shame 

Hide me for ever !—but I meet the gaze 

Of those dear eyes, and, ’raptured, love the more ! 

Pie. I wonder at thee—thou, so long unmoved, 
Become thus softened. 

Fran. O, speak not "gainst love ! 
When it can start cold drops upon the brow 
Stamped by the seal of guilt—make the eyes dim 
With melting tears, were lit by Passion’s fires ; 
Wrest the stern purpose from the guilty heart— 
Bend down the stiffened knee, that ne’er had bent 
To heaven or man—ay, make the bloody hand, 
E’en of the murderer, tremble like a child’s ; 
Breathe not a sound ‘gainst love ! 

Pie. Much art thou changed 


Fran. No—’tis the outbreak of a slumbering fire! 

O, I have lived an outcast among men, 

’Till my soul hated them—been hated—scorned ! 
This eye has quailed not ’neath the glance of man! 
This heart has shrunk not from the deed of hell! 
| This hand has shook not though it grasped the steel! 
Now doth that eye sink ’neath a woman’s gaze! 
_And that same heart hath nought of hardness in it, 
To keep it hid from woman’s searching look ! 

And this my hand—this bloody hand uncloses, 
And drops the dagger at a woman’s feet ! 

| Pie. Boy, have thy senses fled ? 

I’m prone to think it. 

| Fran. O, ye did well to train me as ye did! 

Ye knew her power; ye dared not trust my growth 
_To woman’s tender care! Oh! had I known 
The mild reprovings of sweet woman’s eye, 

Heard gentle counsel from her innocent lips, 
_And known the pain of seeing woman weep, 

I ne’er had been a murderer! 


Pie. Think not 
Of days gone by— 
| Fra. Perish the guilty record 


"}| Of what has been of life !—let it be buried 


| Down, deeper far than hell! I would forget 

_There’s blood upon these hands !—Of this enough. 

| Farewell, old man; I may not see thee more. 

Would thou wert other than thou art. Change, change. 

| Thy head is hoary, and decay awaits thee. 

Change—change, old man! I’ve heard thee scoff at 
death, 

And the dread future ’yond the gaping tomb. 

Thou may’st be right—but what if thou art wrong! 

Thou may’st be safe—but what if thou art deomed ! 

Change—change !—for though thy spirit may not live, 

*T were better far to fill a good man’s grave, 

With tears not curses for thy requiem, 

Than meet the miscreant outcast’s lone repose ! 

| And if there be the dread, untold hereafter, 

That men, e’en while they scoff, do tremble at, 

| Would’st brave it as thouart? Change—change, I say! 


| Farewell, old man, farewell ! 











AFRICAN CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGE. 


“AFTER a short march we met some horsemen, one 
ef whom led a richly-harnessed, dazzling white horse, 


$$ — 


'whose mane and tail were dyed with henna orange co- 
lor, and the rest of the body decorated with spots of the 
‘same. 
‘ins, of whom the foremost carried a striped red and 
white banner, which he pranced about in the most grace- 
ful manner, and displayed his skill by sundry evolutions 
| —sometimes raising it over his head, sometimes sink- 
ing it to the ground. Several other horsemen now met 
| them from the opposite side, and at last all united upon 


/ry exercises. We amused ourselves a while with watch 


_ing them, and then learned that they were celebrating 4 


| wodiling, and that the female part of the company, 





, an arbor.” —Adventures in Algiers. 





Soon after appeared some gaily-dressed Bedou- — 


| an open place, and performed various sports and milita 


though themselves unseen, witnessed the spectacle from 7 
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A TALE OF WOMAN’S LOVE. 


THE FIRST AND LAST MEETINGS. pimmediately before him. They were seated upon the 


grass, and scarcely expecting any intruder. A Blen- 
heim spaniel which the ladies had been fondling, sud- 


Ir was a fine sunny day in autumn, when a pale and '|denly ran towards Sir Alfred and jumped about him, 


melancholy man wandered among the glades and valleys | 


of Lynmouth, a spot of which it has been truly said that 
nowhere else is to be found so much picturesque beauty 
of water, foliage, stones and banks within so small a 
space. From the point where the water separates, the 
stream glides smoothly and clearly over a very gently 
declining bed to the termination of an insular mass, 
where it suddenly descends, leaving a darker edge that 
curves inwards reaching the foot of a bank; the whole 
length of this curve the water falls over in all the rich- 
ness of bright jewellery, partaking of the colors of the 
stone and variegated moss beneath it. It is like the 
flowing of liquified topaz and emerald, here blended, 
and here separated slightly by bands of gold, trans- 
parently embrowned. About half a foot from the edge 
the descent is broken by the hollowness, or rather the 
inward retiring, of the rock, and forms under the surface 
a fringe as of the brightest silver running entirely 
across; this ever moving fringe as of frosted silver, is 
here and there connected by the light threadlines that 
rise within the darker water above the edge. In this 
scene of beauty and of poetry the sad Sir Alfred wan- 
dered, as in a fine school, ‘ wherein the mind may learn 
nobility, cast off with shame every littleness of pursuit 
or fancy, and from humility learn to be great. Nature’s 
poet may here worship and have his reward; and 
praise, too, nature’s God that he has made her so beau- 
tiful, and given us capacity to perceive and to enjoy it.” 
Sir Alfred had retired from the world sated and tired of 
its false delights. He was not above five-and-twenty, 
but he had had much experience. He had been left an 
orphan in ‘his childhood, and came into the possession 
of an extensive property when he attained the age of 
twenty-one. The sharpers with which the metropolis 
abounds marked him for their prey, and he, being un- 
acquainted with the tricks of the knaves of high life, 
became an easy victim. He discovered his error, how- 


ever, in time to save himself from absolute ruin, but not 


_ until he had lost enough to embitter him almost against 


a 
Pgh ee 


- nation affords. But a truce to reflection. 





society. 

Sir Alfred was not naturally misanthropic, nor had 
his misfortunes destroyed all the fine social traits of his 
character, nor deadened his generous feelings, though 
they might have obscured them. In the retirement and 
solitude of the far West he was but little observed, and 
it was a kind of melancholy pleasure to him to wander 
through glade and valley, on hill-top and by the river’s 
brink, and enjoy in imagination pleasures which he did 
not expect in reality. 

Where is the cultivated mind, associated if it be with 
generous feelings, that can be said to be unhappy? 
There is, perhaps, no greater happiness than the imagi- 
Sir Alfred 
was not doomed to wander alone, unseeing and unseen. 
He had one day extended his ramble, and suddenly 
emerging from a close thicket into an open meadow, 
beheld a party of three ladies and an elderly gentleman 


1] : . , ° 
and evidently recognising him, and being pleased to see 


} him. Sir Alfred, to his surprise, found it was one which 
} he had lost while in London many months before. He 
'did not wish to occasion any embarrassment to the 
| party, and he was therefore passing on, but the dog con- 
|tinued to jump about him, and evinced a disposition to 
follow him. The calls of the elderly gentleman and 
those of the young ladies were unheeded, the spaniel 
continued to bound on before its old master, and Sir 
Alfred then thought it best to return and explain the 
circumstance. This was done in few words, and the 
elderly gentleman was disposed to waive his claim to 


the animal; the ladies also acquiesced, but Sir Alfred 
saw that it was with great reluctance, and he refused to 
accept it. The father was pleased with the manner of 
the young stranger, and invited him to accompany them 
to their residence at a short distance. The offer was 
accepted, and the arm of Julia Willoughby for the first 
time reposed upon that of Sir Alfred Percival. 

For the first time since his self-expatiation from the 
world, Sir Alfred felt a regard for his fellow creatures— 
for the first time for many months he deemed it possible 
for human voices to speak consolation to his wounded 
spirit. They walked together to the mansion of Sir 
Bernard Willoughby, Julia and Sir Alfred Percival, and 
neither of them dreamed of the sequel of that first 
meeting. 

Sir Alfred passed the day at Willoughby Hall. Sir 
Bernard recollected having met him once in London at 
the soirée of a fashionable Countess, and recalled the 
circumstance to Sir Alfred’s recollection, by mentioning 
a droll occurrence at ecarté. Sir Alfred felt more at 
his ease, and when the hospitable old Baronet pressed 
him to repeat his visit he did not decline the invitation ; 
the soft blue eyes of Julia Willoughby met his, and he 
promised to return on the following day. 

The seeds of love were already implanted in his heart, 
and he was sad till he again stood in the presence of her 
who was to influence all the after-actions of his life. It 
were idle to describe the growth of love—how insensi- 
bly it steals upon the heart, making its presence known 
only when it has established itself too firmly there to be 
expelled. Julia and Alfred loved. They each entered 
upon a new existence—and for a few brief moments 
they were happy. 

Sir Alfred became a different being, he no longer 
shunned society and the companionship of the world ; 
the clouds had passed away from his sun of happiness, 
and the after part of his life, it seemed, would be un- 
chequered by care or sorrow. 

They came to London, Alfred and his much-loved 
Julia, and neither of them dreamed that aught could 
interrupt their affection. But Julia did not understand 
her own character,—she fancied that she could love but 
once, that the object of her first affections could never 
be superseded. But she deceived herself. Sir Alfred 
was different to the scented fops who throng the halls 
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of fashion; he was grave and sentimental. Julia was 
gay and vivacious,—she was casily pleased, and believed 
all those honest who but seemed to be’so. Sir Alfred || 
was not a man for the town, he abominated the imper- | 
tinences of the fops who hover round pretty women, | 
pouring a jargon of nonsense into their ears, and are | 
remarkably officious by way of showing their regard for | 
the fair. 

and attentions of one of those butterflies, one of those | 
“airy nothings, 
men.” Sir Alfred did not perceive that the hold which 
he had upon the affections of Julia was relaxing; he | 
could not think that she would prove unfaithful ; onal 
had the dearest friend he possessed breathed a word to 


her discredit, he would have indignantly resented what 


Julia, however, was caught by the appearance 


” 


he would have considered but base calumny. 


Sir Alfred was not fond of gaicty ; he was more happy || 


in the retirement of his home, and the tinidilediae’ 
of the few he loved, than in the halls of fashion, among || 


a number of smiling and deceitful faces, who talk of 
friendship and still mean nothing. He was not dis- 
posed, however, to check the vivacious disposition of 
Julia, nor to deprive her of any of her enjoyments ; he 
did not always accompany her to the various entertain- 
ments of the season, and, consequently, did not have the 
opportunity of witnessing the constant attentions of |, 


Oswald Mowbray, a man who bore a bitter animosity to | 


Sir Alfred, in consequence of the latter having some 
years previously exposed some artifices which Oswald |, 
Mowbray had resorted to at the card table, and com- 
pelled him to restore his winnings to the defrauded 
party. Mowbray was no admirer of Julia Willoughby, 
but he knew that she was beloved by Sir Alfred, and he 
saw that there was an opportunity of being revenged, 
and he laid his plan so artfully, that Julia soon became 
his victim. 


The character of Julia Willoughby had not been | 


understood by Sir Alfred; her loveliness had blinded | 
him to many faults which he might otherwise have ob- | 


served ; and in the country there were no oc currences | 
to elicit the characteristic levity of her disposition. | 


Eventually, Sir Alfred fancied that she grew cool in her | 
behavior to him, and suddenly the whole truth was 
revealed in an anonymous letter, which it afterwards 
appeared Oswald Mowbray had himself written, when | 
he found that the idol of Sir Alfred had transferred her | 
affections to himself. 

It were a painful task to describe the emotion of the 
lover when the infidelity of his beloved one was made 


apparent to him. 


We will pass over his sufferings. 


Let it suffice, Julia Willoughby became the wife of | 


Oswald Mowbray. 

Three years afterwards, Sir Alfred Percival was re- 
turning to England from a long and dreary tour upon 
the Continent, when he was detained at Paris a few 
days, having been disappointed in not receiving a re- 


mittance from his banker. He was one evening pass- 


ing through one of the narrow streets of the Frenc sh || 


metropolis, gloomy and abstracted, when his attention | 
was rivetted by the voice of one supplicating charity. 


He could not be mistaken in that voice, and he stood 


which, “in the catalogue do go for || 





| fixed to the spot, while cold drops stood upon his brow. 

|He spoke not—he turned not his head towards the 
| supplicant—but again the petition was addressed to him 
in a tone more pitiful, and he turned his head to behold 
his once—and still-loved Julia! 

The miserable woman recognized him, and with a 
Sir Alfred 
called for assistance, and the mendicant being known in 
Sir 


Alfred accompanied those who carried her; he ascended 


piercing shriek fell senseless to the ground. 
the neighborhood, she was conveyed to her abode. 


to the top of a high and wretched building, where, in a 
miserable apartment, almost destitute of furniture, sit- 
ting before a grate in which appeared a flickering light, 
_was Oswald Mowbray, now reduced to beggary and 
starvation. 

She married the 
_gamester, Mowbray, against the wishes of her father 


| The tale of Julia is soon told. 


who, in a fit of passion, erased her name from his will, 
and he died before he had time to cool. The other 
friends of Julia incensed at her marriage with a man 


For 
the remainder of the seasor, however, a run of good 


whem they disliked, turned their backs upon her. 


|| luck enabled Mowbray to preserve appearances, and 
they lived in a style of the highest fashion. The next 
season was not so auspicious, Mowbray was detected in 
;an act of villany at the card-table, in a large company, 
The news spread, Mowbray 
|| w was shunned and despised, and Julia found the friends 
| to whom she flew for consolation, were now more em- 





and indignantly expelled 


bittered than ever against her. Poverty came on with 
| rapid strides, they were obliged to leave London, and 
| 
| 


they went to Paris; there Mowbray was unsuccessful, 








and he was reduced, step by step, to the condition in 
| 


| which Sir Alfred Percival found him. 
At the entrance of the group bearing the senseless 
\Julia,- the villain started up in amazement; his eye 
caught Sir Alfred, and he moved in a strange manner 
He attempted to speak, but he could 
|| not, and pointing to a small phial which laid on the 
bon he fell at Sir Alfred’s feet. He had taken poison. 

Alfred was moved to tears at the sight of the 
| ten: dness of her to whom his heart clung with all 
But he knew that a 
He gazed 


for a few moments upon the neck of the once beautiful 


| towards him. 


| the ardor of its first affection. 
barrier now separated him from her for ever. 
! girl, he passed his hand over her marble brow, and as if 
} || the spirit of the wretched one knew whose hand it was, 
‘a deep sigh responded to the touch, the eyelids moved, 
} Sir Alfred hastily quitted 
|the sight and scene—and saw the victim of her own 


and the pale lips quivered. 


|| error no more. 
| In a small neat cottage, in a retired but pleasant vil- 
lage in France, lives Julia, the heroine of our tale: the 
means of her subsistance are remitted from London, 
| but her benefactor has not been seen by her since that 
‘dark hour when she supplicated alms of him in the 
streets of Paris. He resides upon his estate in the 
country, and conscious that he has seen his much-loved 
1 _ Julia for the last time on earth, looks forward anxiously 





| to the hour when they shall meet in the brightness and 
‘| purity and bliss of another and a better world. 


a 


£ iirc. 
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THE PRESSURE OF THE TIMES. | 


A COMMERCIAL STORY. 


“ Decline and change, and loss, follow decline and change, and 
loss, in such rapid succession, that we can almost catch the sound 
of universal wasting, and hear the work of desolation going on 
busily around us.’ 





BreaKFAST was over at the comfortable house of Mr. | 
Bogert, when his wife arose hastily from the table, and 


left the room. 
with his old uncle, Mr. Warren, who had just arrived 


Mr. Bogert lingered in conversation 


from the country. Mrs. Bogert soon returned, equipped 
with bonnet and shawl, when Mr. Warren arose and 
took his hat and cane to accompany her. 

“« Where are you going ?” asked Mr. Bogert. 

“ To an auction.” 

“ An auction !” he replied, with a vexed air. “ Sure- 
ly you need no new articles. Our house is too full now; | 
besides you promised me—” 

“Oh, I shall not get any thing. 
some furniture to take home.” 

“ Dear uncle, why not purchase new thing 


like my wife, gather together every body’s old trumpery. 


Uncle Warren wishes 





s, and not, 


Why our furniture came out of every house in New-) 


York. Our rooms are stuffed to excess.” 
“Well, husband, I promise I will not bid on any 
thing.” 
After a short walk, Mrs. Bogert and her uncle arri- 
ved at their destination. It was a large and elegant 
dwelling in Le Blank Place, from one of the windows 
of which a bright flag flashed out, indicative of the 


work of desecration which was going on within. Fe- 





males of every grade were hurrying to and from this 


point of attraction; and when Mrs. Bogert entered, 
she found it impossible to squeeze into the parlors. The | 
auctioneer’s voice was now, however, heard up-stairs, | 
aad a general rush that way, left the rooms free to the 


inspection of the few who remained. Mr. Warren was | 
a plain farmer of Chenango County, who had very sel- | 
dom visited the city ; and he now gazed around with un- } 
Curtains, and chairs, and divans ‘| 


feigned astonishment. 
of white satin, having richly embroidered borders and | 
medallions; thick and soft carpets of the most delicate || 
tissue and glowing dye, costly paintings and statues; 
table service of gold and silver, and transparent china, | 
painted with unequalled skill—were around them. Col-| 
lected from every city in Europe, they formed a whole, | 
worthy a “ Beince’s ransom.” 

“To whom did you say this house belonged ?”’ asked| { 
Mr. Warren. | 

“Mr. James Bankly, of the firm of Specieton, Bankly | 
and Company.” ; 

“ Ah, Jem Bankly, our village baker’s son. I remem- || 
ber hint a little ragged boy about our village. I heard | 
he had made a great deal of money by speculation, and || 
am glad he is so prosperous, but had no idea of this! 
magnificence. And so he has failed. What a pity he | 
he did not quit business some years ago, and remain 
content with a competency, instead of straining so hard 


to arrive at this pitch of grandeur, only to make his fall | 





| into a corner of the room. 


| eighty ! 


| the garret. 


| we give the hole in the bargain.” 








the greater. Dear—dear, what a waste of money! 
What in the world did he want with all these nick- 
nacks ? 


for noblemen and princes who cannot fail ; 


This gold and velvet, and satin, is only proper 
but in a 
baker’s son, a man who is one day in affluence may the 
next be ruined—it is absurd.” 

The rush of people in the train of the auctioneer put 
a stop to the reflections of uncle Warren. After an in- 
he was at last 
forced to submit to be jammed, stifled and breathless, 


effectual endeavor to “hold his own,” 


Satin curtains were crushed, 
clumsy feet stood upon the delicate chairs, and tobacco 


| ejected in profusion upon costly carpets. 


“ No. 1—a chandelier with-lamps, which cost four 
hundred dollars,” “Come, gen- 
tlemen what will you bid—give me a bid if you please.” 


cried the auctioneer. 
“Ten dollars!” squealed out a voice. 

“Ten dollars for an article which cost four hundred ! 
Don’t keep me here all 
say two hundred ? 


Gentlemen that is too bad. 
day—shall I Thank you, ma’am— 
two hundred dollars for that superb chandelier—going, 
going !”’ 

“Two hundred and fifty !”’ cried a lady on the oppo- 
site side of the room. 

“ That’s right, Madam. Don’t let her have it, ma’am.” 
To the other lady. 

“Two hundred and sixty,” she cried 
Two hundred and 
Three hundred ! 
Three hundred and fifty ' 
Name, ma’am—Mrs. Wasteful— 
three hundred and fifty.” 


“Two hundred and seventy! 
That’s it go a-head, ma’am. 
Bravo—go a-head, Madam. 


Going, going—gone! 


Sneers hissed around the room ; “ It did not cost half 
” 


“No one 
“Tt is an old thing brought from 


as much! * Besides it is old-fashioned.” 


burns lamps now.” 
” 


“Come, ladies and gentlemen, the next article is that 


|| beautiful rose-wood sofa.” 


‘* With all its contents ?”’ cried a wit. 
* Yes—with all its valuable contents.” 


The ladies, 


who had been sitting upon it, now arose, laughing and 


blushing at this sally, which, be it known, may be heard 
at every auction. ‘No. 3—a beautiful, superb lot of 
cut glass.” 
** The bow] is broken.” 

“That is true, ladies, it has a hole in the side; but 
Loud laughter follow- 
“ There is a beau- 
The plates each one cost five 


ed this new piece of auctioneer wit. 
| tiful set of French china. 
dollars.”’ 

“ Two shillings.” 

“ Two shillings—going, gone !” 

Exhausted and angry, uncle Warren begged his niece 
to depart, and after much pushing and squeezing, they 
Mrs. Bogert was 
going to call upon poor Mrs. Bankly, and asked him to 
accompany her. Mr. Warren had never seen the lady, 
but had heard so much of the firmness with which she 


succeeded in making their way out. 


_bore her change of circumstances, and how nobly she 
behaved when removing from her magnificent mansion, 
to a small house in an obscure street, with scarcely the 
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necessaries of life, he felt a wish to pay her the respect || so odd to have a woman waiter ; and these tiny rooms 
of a visit. They arrived at an extremely neat and com- | do so amuse dass I always touch each side in going 


fortable two-story house in Charlton street. || about them.’ 
“Does Mr. Bankly live here?” exclaimed uncle | “T am glad to see your reverses do not effect you 
Warren more,” observed Mrs. Bogert; ‘“ but you should go out, 
“‘ Certainly—a miserable residence!” | or you will soon get dull here.” 
“ Why, I thought they were so pitiably reduced.” || “Oh, yes—I am determined my misfortunes shall not 


The door was opened by a servant girl, who ushered | depress me; and to keep up my spirits I often go to the 
them into a small, but well arranged apartment. The | theatre. Sweet Ellen Tree has not failed, as Miss 
floor was covered with a new bright Ingrain carpet, a | Sedgwick says : and then we often drive out of town for 
plain mahogany table, handsome maple chairs; and | fresh air, as we should stifle in this confined street. You 
other etcetras gave the room a very comfortable and cannot tell how I felt when I first stepped into a hack! 
home-looking air. Two ladies were there, awaiting the || No ene knows what common people might have been 
appearance of Mrs Bankly, who proved to be acquain-|| there. But I resolved to conquer all such feeling.” 
tances of Mrs. Bogert. The ladies exchanged condo-|| ‘‘ That was a trial indeed !”” 
lences. “ There is a charming walk at Hoboken,” observed 

“ Poor dear Mrs. Bankly,”’ they said ; “ used to such || Mr. Warren, “ where one can get plenty of fresh air, 
magnificence—what a change! Such a dreadful hole | without the expense of hack hire.” 


as she was in! How could she exist—but she was a|| ‘‘ My dear sir,” observed the great lady, “ you are 
noble creature.” surely a stranger here, or you would know Hoboken is 


The door opened, and Mrs. Bankly entered. She || not a fashionable place at all—we leave that to the 


””” 


sailed into the room with the greatest dignity; and an air | canadile : ‘alle 
of self-complacency, uncleWarren thought, sat upon | , Uncle Warren arose—“ I am sorry to hurry you my 


her cheek. Her whole manner, to him,’ spoke of one | niece, but,” 
“‘T am ready to go, uncle.” 


“You have had so long a. Ik,”’ said Mrs. Bankly, 
the changes of this transitory world. “that I would ask you to stay to dinner, but am really 
“ What! is it possible !”’ she said, with a pretty air of | ashamed to invite you to such humble fare. My hus- 
surprise, when she saw her friends. ‘“‘ How have you | band i is determined to be economical and only ordered 
been able to seek me out in this dreary retreat? Really | home halibut steaks and mutton! vulgar enough. No 
this is kind.” Paté de fois gras, which cost six dellars a piece—no 
“Oh, you see you have some real friends left,” obser- || luxuries—after that a plain custard pudding or apple 
‘“¢ We shall never refuse to visit | pie. Would you believe it, we dine off blue India china. 
| No more painted Dresden !” 
“ You are a pattern for all of us, Mrs. Bankly. Good 
/morning.” 
see here a great change,’ A graceful curtsey, and the door closed on the “ pat- 
chairs and other furniture present a woeful contrast to | t™ lady.” Uncle Warren walked some time in silence ; 
But, thank Heaven, I am superior to. | when, letting his cane come down with considerable 
force on the pavement, he uttered the word “ Humbug.” 
|| “How nobly Mrs. Bankly bears her misfortunes,” 
| said Mrs. Bogert. 


prepared to enact the part of graceful humility—a fallen | 
Princess, whose soul was enabled to soar superior to 


| 





ved one of the ladies. 
you, if your circumstances are changed.” 

Mrs. Bankly winced a little, but resuming her former 
bland expression, she turned to Mrs. Bogert. “ You 


” 


she said: “these humble | 





my late home. 
such trifles! Itell Mr. Bankly, I can rest as well when | 
fatigued, on a maple chair and bedstead, as on rose- 
wood.” She looked round for a smile of approbation. 

“ You deserve a great deal of praise,”’ said one of the | “‘ Her misfortuges, indeed! You will drive me mad 
ladies. || with your sickly sensibility ; I expected to find her in a 

“T think it is my duty to endeavor to suit myself to | miserable house, doing her own work, as she ought, but 
circumstances, and in my poverty never repine after) here she is, in a comfortable brick house—well clad, 
luxuries. We only keep three servants now ; and to-day plenty to eat, and nothing to do but ride about and go 
what do you think I did? The chambermaid usually ‘to the th®atre !” 
sews for me, as she has so little todo; but being called | } « La, uncle! but, surely she has seen a great change.” 
off to-day by something extra, I really—you will not “‘ Certainly for one like her who has rolled in luxury 
believe it—”’ from childhood, who is daughter of a noble house used 

“Out with it, Madam,” said uncle Warren, expect-| je all the splendor of a London life, it is a great 
ing to hear her say she had swept down the stairs. change.” 

“ T actually mended my husband's shirt !”” | “You are mistaken, uncle, her father was nothing 
'” cried the ladies. “You are, but a Chatham street shopkeeper, and they lived very 
humbly before she married Mr. Bankly.” 


” 





“ res woman ! 


an examp 
“ Humph! !’”? was the euphonious observation of uncle | | “‘ She has been living in luxury there only three years, 


Warren. | and thinks it a wonderful condescension that she can be 

“ You do not know how notable I am,” continued the || content with three servants and two dishes at dinner! 
lady. “often look after the servants, but of course || Plague take her pride! I think I am as good as she, 
never go into the kitchen—¢haé I gould not stand. Itis and with aij my wealth I never have more. India 
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China ! why, that is our best set, and every day we eat 
out of Liverpool ware. She has kept a carriage only a 
few years, before which she could not afford to hire 
hack, and expects praise for riding in one! Oh, to 
what a pass has this country come! 
diculous to me, to see persons who have been brought 
up ina humble manner, as soon as they get a little money 
lavish it all on furniture and dresses fit for princes—the 
next day it is gone, and they talk of their wonderful 
reverse of fate, and how well they bear it!” 

When Mrs. Bogert arrived at home, she found her 
purchase had just been brought to the door. “ Oh, Mr. 
Bogert, I have made such a bargain!” she exclaimed. 

“You promised me, Emma, you would not buy any 
thing.” 

“ They went so cheap it was a saving to buy them, 
as we shall need them some day.” 

The articles on examination proved worse than she 
expected and the glass was nearly all cracked. 
Bogert after glancing over the things burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

“* What’s the matter, dear! 
tiful table.” 

Mr. Bogert laughed louder—he rolled about—he 
roared, until his indignant wife was preparing to leave 


I am sure this is a beau- 


the room with her new purchase. 
oh, I shall die—what do you think now—these very 
things are some of her old traps which she had stowed 
away in my store, and which I yesterday sent up to this 


“Stop, my dear— 


auction—ha! ha!” Mrs. Bogert rapidly retreated leay- 


ing her husband to his merriment. 

To his nephew’s inquiries how he had passed the | 
morning, Mr. Warren related his visit to the mag- 
nificently humble Mrs. Bankly. ‘“ These are your New 
York merchants,” he said, “ these the people who com- 
plain of government measures because it will not enable 
them to roll in luxuries !”’ 


“ Now, uncle, do not commit the common fault of 
judging the community by a few. 
of worthy honest men, who have accumulated a com- } 





There are hundreds 


petency by years of toil and honest industry, and who | ! 


‘Orleans—all the 


sare quite as badly off—Mobile worse—-New 


It is really re- | 


Mr. |) 


a) change of measure. 


| 


country villages—all suffer with the 
”? 

“Oh, the country is well enough off—all will go 
well !” 

A knock at the door aroused the politicians. 
Warren. 


and began to real—gradually his face fell, he turned 


“ Ah, 


a letter from home!” said Mr. He opened it 


yale, and at last a tear bedimmed his spectacles and he 
I ] 


| . ° . ° 
laid his letter down with a sigh. 


| * Bad news I fear, uncle.” 
| “Wretched, disastrous. 

| great manufactory has failed—he could not take up our 
The village bank also failed, 


he could not pay the workmen. 


My partner writes me, our 


and our ready 
They 


are discharged, poor fellows, and are wandering about 


| notes. 


money thus gone, 


the land and crowding the taverns by hundreds! how it 


happened I cannot tell—Oh, dear! my wife, my chil- 


debts. 


dren, we are beggers.”’ 

“T am sorry from my heart.” 

“Yes, my beautiful house must be sold to pay my 
I will not retain a cent—the poor workmen !— 
“ailed ! 


bear it!” and the old man lifted up his voice and wept. 


Disgraceful !—dreadful !—Nephew I cannot 


The door opened and his son entered, a fine young 


‘man who was in the enjoyment of a good salary as head 


clerk of a high commercial house. His usually bloom- 


ing face was pale—he looked haggard as weighed down 


“ Father,!” he said—his voice 


faltering as he spoke—“ I must go home with you—our 


by some sudden blow. 


house is bankrupt, and this morning I was dismissed 
with all the rest of the clerks, as our firm will abandon 
business and retire to the country. But I will not be a 
burden, I will work in your Woollen Factory as hard as 
any of them. Father! speak! why do you weep !” 

“* My dear Joseph, your father has met with a heavy 
-loss—the manufactory and bank have stopped.” 

The young man staggered against the wall. 

“ Hope for nothing from me—I am a bankrupt.” 

“Oh, misery! Adelaide, I must resign you!” 
The despair of the old man was heart-rending, but the 


see themselves now suddenly reduced to ruin without | anguish of one so young, once so gay, deeply affected 


any error of their’s—all that fail @e not ambitious 
speculators.” 

“ Pretty nearly all. 
and cautious.” 


No man can fail who is prudent, 


“ It is not only merchants who feel this ‘ pressure ’"— 
Look at the number of young clerks out of employ.” | 

“ Industrious ones are never turned off, as most of 
the houses go on again after a-while, and never dis- 
charge their best clerks.” 

“ Look at the workmen who lounge about, and enter | 
grog-shops, who have been thrown out of work.” 





| to China. 


the heart of his sympathising relative. 

“ Joseph, if you do not mind leaving your country, I 
can send you as supercargo to my ship which soon goes 
It is useless to remain hereysas business 
cama go on again for years in this country.” 


“We will speak of that some other time,” said his 


| father— My family is my only joy, and I cannot spare 


one of them nuw.”” He pressed his son to his heart 


‘one moment, the next bade him hasten his preparations, 


and leave the city with him in the steamboat. 
Stilling his throbbing heart—Joseph Warren returned 


” All drunk—honest men can always get work in this | to his lodgings to collect his luggage in order to ac- 


— Let them go to the West.” 


“They have not the means of paying their way. when he must prepare 
Steamboats and stages will not take them and their | and she who was ‘ dearer than all,’ for years. 


pegrens for nothing.” | 
“ Whig croaking—It is well for you, proud New- | 
Yorkers to have their down fall.” ! 


|| company his father home. 


It was to be his last visit, 
to leave his couutry and friend? 
In pack- 
ing he discovered his linen had not arrived from the 
wash, and he sat out to bring it home. He arrived at 


the humble dwelling which was situated in a narrow 


“Dear uncle! it is not only New-York—there is | filthy street in the suburbs of the town and lifted the 
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latch. The poor widow was sitting by her little table, || how nice they look in their clean calico frocks which [ 


her head leaning on her hand in a disconsolate position, | 
her eyes vacantly fixed upon her children who were 
playing in a group on the floor. 

“* Are my things ready, Mrs. Jarvis.’ 

«Oh, yes, Mr. Warren,” she said starting up, ‘and | 
was about going home with them.” 

“] will take them as the package is small. I will 
thank you to make out my account as I shall leave 


’ 


town this afternoon.” | 
‘¢ Oh, dear !” exclaimed the widow, and sank into her | 


“ You are not well, Mrs. Jarvis.”’ 

“Well enough in body but distressed at heart, Mr. 
Warren. What is to become of me and my little ones, 
I cannot tell. 


chair. | 
| 


You are the sixth young gentleman who 


has been here this week who told me they would have | 
no more need of my services, as they were out of employ, | 


and were going home to their friends in the country. | 
Besides that, a dozen families at least have withdrawn 
their washing. Oh, dear—what dreadful times !” 


Joseph Warren at any other time would have pitied 


. . e | 
the poor woman; but his brain was burning, he scarcely 


heeded what passed, and only remembered envying her } phemy is this! 


the blessed privilege of weeping. When he left the 
house he stopped and pressed his hand to his brain: 
“I must not let these feelings conquer me,” he said, 
“or I shall neglect my affairs. 
some one else I owe in this street—oh, the girl who 
made my stocks.” 

The family, Warren was about to visit, occupied a 
The fa- 
ther was a mason, the mother a dress maker, while his 
daughters earned their living by plain sewing. They 
were a happy and united family, always making enough 


Let me see—there is 
| 
| 


small wooden house near where he then was. 


for their maintenance, and bearing an unblemished cha- 
racter for honesty and industry. Mrs. Brower was 
seated at a table sewing with her two daughters. Jane, 
the eldest was just sixteen. 

** How I do long for father’s return,” said Jane, “ for 
then we shall go to Hoboken. How we shall enjoy it, 
for we have longed for it so!” | 
“You have earned this pleasure, my child, and have 
I told you, you might treat us to a 


| 
| starving—naught else !”’ 


a right to enjoy it. 
walk when you had laid up a hundred dollars in the Sa- 
vings Bank. You have earned it, and noW have your 
reward.” 

“ When father returns with the three hundred which 
Mrs. Bankly owes us, I shall have sixty: only think, 
mother, how much money! Those capes | worked her, 
were twenty dollars a piece, which every one took for 
French work. 
not?” 

“Yes—Mr. Specieton owes him four hundred, and 
another gentleman three hundred, for work that he did 
*the last year, which he is going to place in the bank with 
yours to-morrow.” 

“* Oh, dear, how rich we shall be. 
come.” 

“Are the children ready ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mary, the secoud daughter. 


Father also expects money, does he 


I wish he would 


“ See 


|, back 





oO 


| made, and their neat bonnets.” 
| Oh, what fun we shail have,” cried the children. 


|| “Jf I did not think mother would call it extrava- 


gance,”’ said Jane, ‘‘ | would treat you to a swing, which 
would cost one shilling a piece; but she says we ought 
not to spend much money in pleasure. Never mind, I will 
buy you each something. Mother, how sweet the air 
will smell after being in these hot nasty streets, and 
ards filled with straw and hogs. Oh, you will 
| grow so fat and young!” 

| Dear child, how your tongue runs.” 

| The door opened, and William Brower, the father, 
Wild, ferocious, shaken by vio- 
_ lent passion, he stood, his eyes and closed hands raised 
‘“*Now God on high!” he cried, “ if there 
be any—will you suffer such infamous beings to tread 
the earth in safety? Hurl down your thunder on the 


unrighteous man, who triumphs over the poor and 


|rushed into the room. 


'to Heaven. 


| snatches away his last morsel. Sweep them from off 
the earth they taint!’ 
His wife arose, pale, her hands clasped with the in- 
tensity of her emotion. ‘“‘ William Brower, what bla 
!? While the gentle Jane, who had never 


looked on man when wrong has wrought his passions 


| into frenzy, cowered away with affright. 


| Brower covered his face with his hands and shook as 


| if the earth trembled beneath his feet. His nerves were 
| “like the shrouds of a ship, torn by the tempest.” 
| Alittle child, his favorite, touched him. “Father, 
‘Iam glad you are come.” 

He uncovered his eyes—ground his teeth, and snatch- 


|ing off the child’s bonnet, threw it across the room. 


|“ Away with finery,” he cried, ‘‘ what do you with com- 
Know you not you are all beggars; 
aye—beggars!”’ he added, looking around on the terri- 


forts and pleasure! 


| fied circle. 
and wander from door to door, and pinch it till it cries, 
they will give you crusts, and that may keep you from 


“ My own William, calm yourself.” 

“T tell you I will not be calm. What—set down and 
| quietly bear to be stripped of all, and-see you wither be- 
'fore my eyes, when they are rolling in the wealth we 
No! my soul is superior to such tame- 





have toiled fer. 
| ness.”’ 
Mrs Brower 


learnt her husband had heard a rumor of the failure of 


The force of his passion abated a little. 


the house of Specieton, Bankly and Company—had ran 


there in great excitement and found the report true. ~ 


Mr. Specieton was unable to pay hima cent, and he had 
All who 


_ been equally unsuccessful in other quarters. 


i . . . . . 
| owed him had been victims to the derangement in busi- 


ness affairs. As a last resource, he applied to Mrs. 
_Bankly with the bill of his wife and daughters for work 
done the last year. 


She told him she could not pay it, 


and when he became urgent, she waved him from her 


haughtily. ‘‘ She suffered for the necessaries of life,” 


| she said ; “ and could not be expected to pay any one.” 


** She lied!” cried Brower fiercely: “ her house was 
a palace to this, and a carriage stood at the door to 


“Wife! take your little one in your arms, 
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convey her to some place of pleasure. She wore jewels, 
and dresses you made for her, and, worst of all, that 
pretty cape which my darling Jane dimmed her eyes to 
embroider. Can you ask me to be calm—Heaven, it is 
too much.” 

With a view to soothe him, Mrs. Brower observed, 
Mrs. Bankly was not to be blamed that her husband 
had failed. 

“No; but she ought never to have ordered things she 





“Nay, Joseph, do not take it so to heart. We are young 
and have many years before us. I own I should have 
been most happy as your wife, but with you near me, I 
can patiently await until happier days.” 

“Ah, Adelaide, it is that—the bitterest is to come— 
we must part. There is here no hope, and in a short 
time I must sail for China.” 

“For China!” she shrieked, and throwing herself in 
his arms wept violently. 





was not sure of paying for. What does a merchant’s 
wife with such things? She knew he was liable to) 
change, and should have paid for them if she would | 
have them. She is a common swindler, and ought to| 
be indicted—the cold, stately fiend.” 


“‘T suppose, father,”’ observed Mary, timidly, “ these 
are the evil days uncle Timothy used to predict when 
he wanted you to vote for the whigs.” 

“Oh, that I had hearkened to him! I see it all too 
late! But I must needs toss up my greasy hat, and cry 
hurra for Jackson! Curses on them, how they came’ 
fawning around me, to gain my vote for their men and 
measures. I have deserved my fate, for my hand—aye, 
this palm has been touched with their yellow gold. I 
was told it would be as plenty as paving stones; but,” 
with a bitter smile, “it was the last I ever saw—they 
bought me and their purpose was served. Wife!” he 
cried turning suddenly towards her, “why don’t you re- 
proach me—why do you not say, aye, I told you so ? 
Well do I remember your words: ‘I know nothing of 
this party,’ you said, ‘ but surely the cause cannot have 
right on its side, when it resorts to such measures as 
bribery and intoxication ?’” 

“Mamma, aint you ready to go to Hoboken ?” whined 
one of the children. 

Its mother turned away to wipe off a tear she could 
not repress. Brower rushed from the room, and his 
wife, who watched his motions, saw him, to her great 
anguish direct his steps for the first time to a place he 
had ever avoided with horror—he entered a dram shop! 

“Oh, God! now is our misery begun!” exclaimed 





the unhappy wife. 

Joseph Warren opened the door and advanced to Jane, 
who sat in her chair, a carved statue of despair. Me- 
chanically she took the money he gave her, and when 
he had gone, laid her head in her mother’s lap and wept 
bitterly. 

“ And now,” said Joseph Warren, “ my last—my hea- 
viest duty!” He entered the well-known house, and! 
found his Adelaide alone. “ Adelaide, I have come to 
bid you—farewell !” 

“Dearest Joseph, how pale you look.” He seated 
himself on the sofa, his lips quivering with the agitation 
which was wearing life away. “Joseph, you terrify 
me.” 

“* Last night, how happy we were,”’ he murmured, “I 
then asked you to name the day when I might call you 
my bride; for my high salary backed by my father’s 
wealth, would enable me to surround you with every 
comfort ; to-day, my father and myself are both penni- 


less!” 


“Years will pass ere I return. I cannot ask you to 
live only for me—TI ought to dissolve our engagement.” 

“No, no,” she sobbed. ‘I am yours, only yours. 
Years, dreary, lonely years, may pass, but I will be true 
to you, Joseph. Alas, alas! what sudden blight has 
destroyed our happiness ?” 

A mournful and heart-rending adieu took place be- 
tween these attached lovers, when Joseph left his Ade- 
laide, and soon after entered upon his long and lonely 
voyage to a strange and far distant land. E. R. 8. 
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ADEL GORDON. 


Iam an old man now—years have passed since the 
events which I am about to record transpired, but they 
live vividly in my recollection, as though they were but 
things of yesterday. Many may deem my story a 
fable—the creation of a heated imagination—would 
that I could persuade myself it were so; would that I 
could persuade myself that the whole of a long life has 
been but a shadowy dream—a nothing; that I could 
wake and find myself a gay and happy boy, with all 
youth’s freshness of feeling, and none of these grey 
hairs! Alas! itis all true! The burning brand was thrust 
upon my brain, searing, blighting every vision of youth, 
every happy and joyous aspiration. My nature under- 
went a change, and now though I strive to believe that 
the world is what it seems, it is in vain. I cannot be- 
lieve in human honesty again. I look upon all who 
approach me with a cold suspicious eye, and a heart 
which would fain open itself to kindness, if it felt that 
it dared and could. And then to avoid the agony which 
the knowledge of its inability causes me, I strive calmly 
to bring before me the incidents of my blighted life. 

I was a dreaming enthusiast from a very child; one 
that loved to sit alone hour after hour watching the beau- 
tiful stars and the pale moon, with her mild, holy light, 
which beam it ever so brightly, still looks sad and sor- 
rowful, as though it were grieving for the sin and suffer- 
ing of the beings of the world it illumes. I had a 
favorite seat in a large wild space, they called a garden 
(and truly was it an Eden to me!) when I used to sit 
and inquire what those orbs could be; my favorite cons 
clusion was, that cach was the bright habitation of 
an angel or guardian spirit, one of whom was allotted 
to each human being ; that the moon was their superior 
power, to whom the troubles of each individual they 
watched over was referred. 

Only a romantic and visionary child like myself could 
have formed such notioys and retained them after my 
own improved sense had explained to me the folly of 
them ; for even after childhood had passed away, I 
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could not quite forget them; and I have often caught 
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tnyself watching anxiously for the appearance of the 
one stair, which I called mine, and felt disappointed and 
unhappy if the night passed and I did not see it. 

Manhood came, and with it love; I do not believe 
that one of Heaven's creatures ever passed through life 
without loving, from the high and brilliant scholar to the 
untutored peasant girl. For me, I love all and every | 
one, not a fond word was bestowed on me that was neat 
repaid ten-fold; and I may solemnly declare that not a| 
kind look has ever through my life been lost upon me. 
I created a world round me of fancied purity and good- 
ness, and the queen was Adel Gordon. I looked into | 
those large blue eyes, which always used to remind me, 
of the stars I loved so well, and I fancied that they | 
beamed more brightly upon me than on any other; I 
listened to her sweet voice, and deemed that it grew 
sweeter and softer at my approach; and I loved her. 
I loved Adel Gordon till my very soul was wrapt in 
excess of adoration. If ever thoughts and feelings 
were uncontaminated by the world, thus were mine ; 
not an unholy thought did I ever entertain concerning 
her. 

At length I confessed my love, by words, in, the 
world’s fashion, as if love ever needed telling; as if 
looks and tones said nothing; as if love could be con- 
cealed, unexpressed till the lips pronoince the formal 
words and measured sentences! I confessed my love 
and sued for a return. I am now an old, deserted man. 
Years have passed since Adel Gordon and I sat together 
in the starlight, but still, and in spite of all that I have 
since suffered, I fancy that I can see that beautiful face 
turned towards me with a look which required not 
words to explain its meaning, which told me that I was 
the possessor of what I had hoped and wished for. 

The recollection of her gentle beauty floats over my 
mind like a poet’s dream of Paradise, and for a moment 
my weary heart rests on it, and my old eyes fill with 
tears, and my hand trembles, and my heart strives to 
find an excuse for her error—her yolly. I pray you 
pardon me! Her beauty was my curse; her sweet 
voice, like that of a Syren’s, lured me on to misery. 


The day was fixed for our marriage, and all was smil- 
ing happiness, when I received a private intimation that 
I was not the only one whom Adel met in her walks, or 
corresponded with. For a moment this intelligence 
startled me, but then I laughed at the petty malice, as I 
deemed it, of those who could thus attempt to disunite 
us. I saw her soon afterwards, and to me she had: 
never seemed so fair, as I sat beside her in the glowing 
sunset; her rich clustering curls floating as a veil round 
her; her beauty was glorious! Almost unconsciously I 
murmured, ‘ What a libel on all that is pure and lovely 
it would be to suspect thee, Adel!’ The words had 
scarcely passed my lips, when I felt a convulsive move- 
ment of the small snowy hand I held in mine, and her 
cheek grew pale as death. I was surprised, and a 
feeling of distrust for the first time entered my mind, 
but it passed away when she hid her face in my bosom, 
and whispered, “ Rather suspect that the mother could 
hate the child she bore,—the Almighty hate the thing of 
his own creation—the flower hate the dews that feed it, 

















than that I could deceive you, Walter!” No more 
words passed between us then, my heart was too full of 
joy for utterance. At length the darkness deepened, 
and we arose ; as Adel lifted her head from my shoulder 
a small folded paper fell from her bosom heavily to the 
ground, I stooped to regain it, and held it playfully for 
an instant before returning it. Adel almost screamed 
in her anxiety to re-possess it. ‘ Give it me for mercy’s 
gake, I implore you,” she uttered in a yoice so excited, 
that it sounded strange and unlike hers; my eyes then 
fell upon some written words, “To my own Adel!” 
And this was not all, the hand that had penned those 
words was my brother’s! You are perhaps surprised at 
my writing thus calmly ; my hand does not tremble, it is 
cold as my heart, and that is marble. 

I heeded not the adjuration of Adel, but opened the 
paper; it contained his miniature, and these words, 
“‘ T understand that the day is fixed—so much the better, 
or the love-sick swain might make unpleasant dis- 
coveries. I think I had better withdraw for a few 
weeks till it is all over, and then, nous verrons. Here 
is the picture you begged so hard for; by the bye, 
Walter ,would give much for one of those sweet per- 
suasions you haye lavished upon me. Adieu. 

FERDINAND.” 

Thus ended the scrawl. Have I written enough? 
Need I repeat what I said—need [ tell you how I 
acted? Were I to attempt the recital, I should go mad. 
I have not seen Adel since that hour. From that hour 
life has been to me a blank—utter desolation, still I live 
Life !—a living death ! 


“ Lonely, I steer my bark of life 
Towards a deathless land ; 
It will not fear the seas of strife, 
If it but reach the strand 


on. 


Where all is peace—and angels come, 
To take the outworn wanderer home.” 
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Original, 
LIFE. 


BY E. S$. CAPRON. 


Tue. golden sun his genial rays, 
On Spring’s fair bosom sheds, 
And over April’s dreary days, 
A glow of comfort spreads ; 
Anon, the sombre clouds arise, 
Their wat’ry stores descend, 
Then brilliant beams and shining skies, 
In gloom and chillness end. 
Uncertain thus of sun or show’rs, 
We spend inconstant April’s hours. 


So Life is all a changeful scene, 
When Man’s brief race is run, 

His Sun of joy shines out serene, 
Then grief beclouds that sun. 

The dreams of Hope beguile his heart, 
And promise blissful years, 

But quick Misfortune hurls her dart, 
And man awakes to tears. 

Our life, no constant good secures, 

Nor yields a pleasure that endures. 

Little Falls, 1837. 
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‘‘OUR ACTORS.” § 


EDMUND SIMPSON, 
Manager of the Park Theatre. 


Tue qualifications necessary to the management of a 
great theatre, drawing within its focus the elements of 
poetry, painting and music, in union with oratorical 
gesture and action: are rarely found concentrated in 
one mind: imparting to it that quick perception of a 
general effect to be produced by these splendid arts in 
union. Stage effect as it is technically termed, can 
only be obtained by holding the higher arts in subordi- 
nation, and as auxiliaries to a whole—moving forward 
together to the climax of the scene and commanding by 
their force the eye—the ear—and satisfying the judg- 
ment. He should be distinguished in his taste for 
poetry—for poetry is the soul of drama, the incorporial 
essence filling the imagination in order to its embody- 
ment on the stage—he should be a master of the lines 















; and public applause the intoxicating cordial which 
whirls away the active man and deifies him with the 
gods. If the manager should ever be so unfortunate 
as to discover one little light gleaming forth from the 
weed of his mimic corps—there is an end to his 
| peace of mind—if by chance he who had quietly snuffed 
|the candles of the theatre and borne a message upon 
| the stage, should by some malevolent influence of malig- 
nant stars find his way by accident into a principal part 
owing to the indisposition of a brother actor or from 
| whatevér cause, and should the same malignant in- 
jfluence obtain for him one or two indications of ap- 
| plause—it is all over, the actor is spoiled and the mana- 
|ger jeopardized, from that malignant day he claims 
precedence from among his brothers and the torture of 
the manager begins only to terminate with the dis- 
/missal of probably a very useful man, but one somewhat 
worse than useless in a higher walk of his profession. 
poem heaven defend him from those Macena’s of the 
\drama, patrons of the histrionic art, each with his 





maudlin Belvedera in sable crape—then the Press—the 


and delicate touches of nature, to see that she is nvt jtomneties lady—some lisping Juliet in white muslin, or 
| 


overstepped in her familiar garb of modesty, and that 
the author who has pourtrayed her in her beauty is not 


witling critics of the stage upholding some favorite at 


violated in his conceptions or rendered the mere vehicle | the expense'of the management and deprecating a con- 
for the actor’s fustian. He is responsible to his audience || duct which, if they had discernment backed by honesty 


for these things, but if he cannot obtain excellence in 


they would support. Through all these quicksands the 


his actors, it is still his duty to do all that he can in its || manager has to sail, at the mercy of ever man’s pique or 


approach. He should have a thorough taste for paint- 
ing and be a master of perspective—he should under- 
stand the lights and shadows necessary to pictoreal 
effect, and so arrange his groupments on the boards as 
never to disturb the illusion which false perspective 
must as a consequence destroy. He should have a 
fine ear for music since there is no passion, however, 
strong in nature that is not fitted to musical expression, 
and it is essential to good acting, the management of the 
voice. These are the essential qualifications of a 
manager in prosecuting the art of drama and weaving its 
materials into form and symmetry. With all these 
powers, with sound judgment and exquisite taste, with 
a master mind and poet’s eye, he reaps no laurels for 
his labor and the temple of fame affords him no niche to 
sculpture his genius. His is merely a pounds, shillings 
and pence question, and the record of his glory is con- 
fined to the debtor and creditor account contained in the 
ledger of his treasury. Even with brilliant success 
attendant upon his labors—he lays not upon a bed of 
roses, his pillow is not of down, he lives under excite- 
ment—be languishes under hopes and fears, a breath 
may ‘ make or mar him quite,’—like « gambler over his 
stake he ventures, tremulating with auxiousness un- 
certain in the issue. If we look to the materials, the 
living materials, the spring and action of the machine 
which he has to move, we shall find less of gratulgtion 
and more of sympathy in his fortunes, than we could 
ever allot him, under the circumstances to which we 
have alluded and the position which we have ceded to 


prejudice and without the reasonable hope of escaping 
every breaker within the rocky channel in which he has 
ventured to steer, he cannot escape them all, with Scilla 
on his bows and Charibdes on his lee, he may elude the 
one only to fall into the jaws of the other. 

No one will be weak enough to ask what has all this 
to do with the biographical sketch of the life of Edmund 
Simpson, Manager of the Park Theatre—we say, no 
one ; because in briefly out-lining the arduous, fatigue- 
ing and responsible duties of a manager we exhibit Mr. 
Simpson in his every day labors, those labors insepera- 
ble from that situation in public life which he has for 
years sustained and because our inquiries more imme- 
diately lead to the discharge of his public duties, in the 
management of the theatre committed to his charge. 
Mr. Simpson, it appears by the evidence of his own 
pen before us, was born in the year 1784. He made 
his bow before a British audience at a very early period 
of his age, selecting for his dramatic walk, gentee] come- 
dy in a range of characters at that time powerfully and 
ably sustained by established favorites in the full flower 
of their fame, who stood unrivalled to the end of their 
days, who have passed away, living on the memory like 
shadows of the past and with whom the drooping muse 
of comedy, expired. There was no opening on the 
London boards for aspiring genius to bask in the sun- 
shine of popular favor. Success, however brilliant, 
could scarcely have sustained itself against the irresis- 
tible comic force at -lane and the equally power- 
ful attractions of Covent Garden, at the same distin- 








him. Sovereign of the order of the sock and buskin— || guished period. Under these circumstances venturing 


no potentate ever had so unmanageable a set of subjects 
to control by his authority; vanity is the very founda- 
tion of the profession. Zeal to excel the active stumu- 


his fortunes in the new world, Mr. Simpson embarked 
for the United States, and landed at New-York, on the 
19th day of October, 1809. And shortly after made his 
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debut as a star in the character of Harry Dornt 
Holeroft’s admirable comedy of the Road to Ruin. 
Mr. Simpson displayed a thorough knowledge of the 
stage and more than ordinary talent in his performance 
of the part—but the public taste had not sufficiently 
ripened to estimate the sterling qualities of genteel 
comedy, and the actor had to embrace the bowl —_ 
dagger to keep up that interest which his appearance | 
had excited and sustain « treasury which languished | 
unless Melpomene scattered her incense at the shrine of 
public opinion. He was the original Bertram in Ma- 
turin’s wild tragedy of that name on its first production 
at the Park, and in that as in every thing else he did 
upon the stage proved himself a most valuable addition 
to the stock company of the establishment. 

In proof of his merit as an actor and his general 
knowledge of the stage department; in less than one 
year after his arrival, upon the retirement of Mr. Twait’s 
in the year 1810, he was appointed stage manager: a 
situation which he has filled with great credit to himself 
and no less advantage to the property. He retained 
this appointment until the year 1816, when he obtained , 
an interest in the theatre which had been so long com- 
mitted to his management and continues to the present 
period joint lessee of the Park with Mr. Stephen 
Price. 

The arts of music and of painting are very rarely 
adopted at any later period of our life than when the 
mind first puts forth its dawning powers and the arts in 
their dignity break upon it in its youthful glow of en- 
thusiasm, elevating it by the charms of inspiration. 
But no one has ever dared their threshold unless hand 
in hand with education, limiting to rule and governing 
it by laws. Not so the sublime art of poetry—not so 
the art of Drama which is an emanation from them all. 
The youthful aspirant for the mantle of a Roscius un- 
happily mistaking inclination for genius, disdaining 
those necessary initiations by which he may mae his 
advances to the perfection of the art, rushes at once to 
the pinnacle of his ambition nor discovers his madness 
until mocked by derision he falls below his sphere. 
Enthusiasm is not genius. Daring is not the road to 
excellence. We are not to be dazzled by the few bright 
lights which occasionally dart athwart the theatrical 
horizon. We must not be deceived into the hope of 
attaining their lustre, we should inquire into the con- 
stituents of their perfections and examine ourselves, 
whether nature has endowed us sufficiently to follow in 
their track. But the task is difficult—it is a tax upon 
vanity, an impeachment of ourselves and we evade the 
inquiry. 

Mr. Simpson was educated for the counting house 
and chained down by his friends to the study of book- 
keeping by double entry, and Cockers’ Arithmetic—but 
a volume of Shakepeare had crept into his desk and he 
became inspired with the soul of a Brutus and the 
Philosophy of a Hamlet—disdaining the dull monotony 
of a daily figuring in the ledger he resolved on figuring 
on the stage and turned aside the invoice for the play 
bill. Happily for Mr. Simpson his fortunes have not 





displayed discrimination and a sound judgment, an easy 
carriage and a volatile spirit which infused itself into 
the characters under his representation which, if not 
distinguished as extraordinary efforts, were, always sus- 
tained upon the highest standard of respectability. As 
a manager, he stands upon higher ground, we have 
already reviewed the arduous duties of management, 
we have touched upon the complicated machinery which 
revolves in the green room, upon the thorns which lie 
upon the pillow of the mighty monarch of the stage, 
who can sustain his throne by absolute power alone! 
We have exhibited the singular materials of which a 
theatre is composed, discordant, rebellious, and scarcely 
to be governed but by the sceptre of despotism—and 
when we reflect upon the management of Mr. Simpson 
for a period of twenty-seven years, and that he has 
escaped unscathed by the breath of slander and de- 
traction—that he still holds the rule with power 
strengthened by time and cemented with the affections 
of the subjects of his dominion: this is no mean tribute 
to the qualities of his head or his heart. These are 
facts accompanying the history of his management, il- 
lustrative of his ability—exemplificative of his inflexible 
firmness,and no less of his probity and honor. But 
these might be no more than passive merits, to be 
weighed in the scale of private worth, to be passed by 
in the custom ef worldliness as negative qualities and of 
no great value in public account, were they not.accom- 
panied by brighter though not more sterling testimonials 
of zeal and ability in the cause of the drama. Edmund 
Simpson has done more to advance the legitimate drama 
in New-York and hence in the United States than any 
one of his predecessors or contemporaries. He has 
enriched the stage with gems gleaned from the old 
country and excited the young professors of the new 
world to emulate their example. He has placed them 
before the rising genius of the age correct models for 
its study. He has improved the public taste and raised 
the classic drama to its proper elevation and he has 
reaped to the theatre under his management a riper 
harvest than that which has fallen to any other theatre 
in the world. 

If we look to the engagements he has, from time to 
time entered into, through the instrumentality of his 
partner, Stephen Price, we must accord to him all the 
praise due to zeal and enterprise. In tragedy, he has 
ornamented the American stage with Kean, Macready, 
Wallack, Conway, Hamblin, C. Kemble, Bartley, Mrs. 
Bartley, Miss Fanny Kemble, etc., etc.—and last though 
not least with Ellen Tree, while Edwin Forrest inspired 
by the art and tracing excellence in the steps of foreign 
talent, has himself started forth a plant of native growth 
rivalling their fame. In comedy, we have had, in 
addjtion to many of the names in the preceding list, 
equally distinguished in the comic as well as tragic de- 
partment of the stage, Mathews, Hilson, Balls, Barrett, 
Sloman, Reeve, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, etc. ete. 

And in opera, which has been elevated to the highest 
standard of attraction, a Malibran, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
Mrs. Austin, Miss Hughes, Mrs. and Miss Watson, and 








been marred by the event. As an actor, Mr. Simpson 


a train of vocalists who would do honor to any stage. 
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As an actor, Mr. Simpson was always respectable, as 
a manager, unequalled, as a man unsurpassed in all the 
private relations of life. 

In his stock company Mr. Simpson is rather respected 
than loved, few of them would expect favors at his 
hand—all are certain of justice. 

In his private life, however, this distinction fades 
away as it is well known that there, the cold, reserved 
manager is transformed by the sweet spell of home into 
the affectionate husband, doting father and indulgent 
master. During the last few years, especially of Mr. 
Simpson’s management, the Park Theatre has been pro- 
gressing in attraction and profit. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that his faithful stewardship to another-has been 
of sterling profit also to himself. 

Being confined to trifling comment on this gentleman 
as an actor, we trust he may forgive our piecing out 
this memoir with the notice of his noble and honorable 
conduct to the worthy Mrs. Hilson, deceased, and his 
adoption of her sole remaining orphan. Mr. Simpson 
was himself first introduced to theatricals by Thomas 
Hilson, the husband of that lamented lady, and he ever 
retained for him a sincere esteem and attachment. On 
the event of his sudden death, he invited the mourning 
widow to New-York, placed her in a situation honorable 
and lucrative though almost to her a sinecure—smooth- 
ed her last passage to the grave and when it closed 
above her, solemnly adopted her child. To the hollow 
professors of friendship in this world we would re- 
commend for an example—Edmund Simpson. 








JOHN KEMBLE. 

As an author and critic, Kemble was the most labo- 
rious of mortals that ever tried such occupations, and, 
probably, cherished in his mind some criterions of ex- 
cellence that even, with command of time and attention 
(which he had not,) it would have been impracticable to 
reach. In his own literary productions, it is true, he 
was cautious enough not to aim too high, but the labor 
he bestowed on them, nevertheless, was almost incredi- 
ble. His meagre octavo on Shakspeare’s characters, 
inscribed to the Duke of Northumberland, cost him im- 
mense toil. Probably he thought that easy reading 
must be difficult writing ; which is surely going too far. 
As he taxed his own strength in this degree, it is no 
wonder that he did not spare others, but criticised them 
without mercy. Maturin’s works, for example, he could 
not endure. He looked on the energy which they ex- 
hibited as unnatural, forced, and in bad taste, somewhat 
analogous to Kean’s worst style of acting. Hence there 
arose an awkward discrepancy of opinion betwixt him 
and Sir Walter Scott, when the latter received the 
original MS. of “‘ Bertram,” to which, with all its faults, 
the author of “ Waverley” could not refuse his appro- 
bation: on the contrary, he sought for Kemble’s opinion, 
with a view of getting it immediately brought on the 
stage. But “King John” proved obdurate. The prin- 
cipal stumbling-block with Sir Walter, in regard to this 
play, was the introduction of the devil, alias the “ Black 
Knight of the Forest,”” who had a leading part in the 
original tragedy, and visibly incited to the string of 


crimes which Bertram, within a few hours, is made to 
commit. Scott declared that he doubted whether it 
would be considered comme il faut to bring such a 
personage on the stage in a serious drama: Kemble, on 
the contrary, maintained that the whole production 


| should, without hesitation, be thrown into the fire. * * 
\* * He was careful and tenacious without meanness, 
and without ever losing the disposition to benevolence, 
and the sincere wish to promote the interests of others. 
It was requisite, no doubt, that a hold should be gained 
over his heart, by real and sterling deserts, but, if once 
his friendship were won, it might firmly be relied on. 
Some absurd stories are on record about his difficulties 
in early life ; such, for example, as his being dunned for 
house-rent, which he could not pay, and his stripping up 





the carpet and whipping a top on the floor, which annoy- 
ed all the other lodgers. It is only an “ old Joe,” with 
a new application. The landlady, of course, objected ; 
but in his most pathetic, yet determined tone, Kemble 
pleaded his being in bad health—a sad “ disorder of the 
chest,”—which rendered this peculiar exercise abso- 
lutely indispensable for the preservation of his existence, 
and whipped his top still more furiously than ever, till, 
as might be ‘expected, he was earnestly entreated to 
leave the lodging, and forgiven his arrear of rent. Ano- 
ther anecdote relates to his being once under the neces- 
sity of accepting a part in a musical piece, for which he 
was quite unfit; for we almost doubt whether he even 
took pleasure in music. After repeated rehearsals, the 
leader of the orchestra lost all patience : 

“Mr. Kemble,” roared he, “ it is impossible to go on 
at this rate. You murder time !” 

““ Why, you yourself treat him far worse,” responded 
the actor, “‘ for you are always beating him.” 

In this sort of dry humor Kemble was pre-eminent. 








SADNESS. 


THER is a mysterious feeling that frequently passes 
like a cloud over the spirit. It comes upon the soul in 
the busy bustle of life, in the social circle, in the calm 
and silent retreat of solitude. Its power is alike 
supreme over the weak and iron-hearted. At one time 
it is caused by the flitting of a single thought across the 
mind. Again, a sound will come blooming across the 
ocean of memory, gloomy ard solemn as the death- 
knell, overshadowing all the bright hopes and sunny feel- 
ings of the heart. Who can describe it, and yet who 
has not felt its bewildering influence ? Still it is a de- 
licious sort of sorrow; and, like ac loud dimming the 
sunshine of the river, although casting a momentary 
shade of gloom, it enhances the beauty of returning 
brightness. 





—3 

Tavent is the capacity of doing any thing that de- 
pends on application and industry—it differs from genius 
as voluntary does from involuntary power. Ingenuity 
is genius in trifles; cleverness is an aptitude or knack of 
doing certain things, which depend more upon a particu- 
lar adroitness and off-handed readiness than on force 











and perseverance. The possession of superior talent 
| creates more wishes than :t gratifies. 
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THEATRICALS. 


“’Tis not in mortals to command suecess— 
We'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it,” 


has produced the operatic drama of La Bayadere, with a mag- 


Park Tweatne.—Tho Fourth of July, that day ever memo- |) nificence and effect, in which the spirit of economy has had no 
rable in the history of our country, appears to have been adop- | hand. To do Dinneford justice, we have not a more spirited 
ted as was the ancient jubilee of the Hebrews for the termination ! or enterprising manager, and we have no doubt when the buil- 


of old bonds and as a point of time for the commencement of new 
obligations and engagements. 

In our last number we took acursory glance at the theatrical 
season which was expiring; and in our present, little is left for 
us but to wind up our accounts briefly, and to prepare for that 
active campaign which is almost immediately to commence 
under the same distinguished leaders who have so successfully 
conducted the last. 

Some of our stars have left our hemisphere to glimmer in the 
haze of the old world, from which they had been transplanted ; 
but under the able management of Simpson they will be spared, 
leaving no vacuum—no space which cannot be supplied with 
effective strength and equalled interest. Ellen Tree is left to 
us—we have no change in our veteran and favorite stock corps: 
our established favorites remain to us, and we have no fear for 
legitimate drama. 

Ellen Tree has appeared in the character of Desdemona, to 
Mr. Fredericks’ Othello, for his own benefit. A more lovely re- 
presentation of the chaste and confiding bride—of the modest, | 
retiring and tender wife—never appeared upon the boards of 
any theatre. She threw an interest in the character, which has 
seldom been sustained, and never exceeded, even by a Siddons. 
It wad a delightful piece of acting. Fredericks’ Othello was 
more than respectable—it claimed to stand upon higher ground 
than the ordinary efforts of this gentleman, and proved to us 
that if he would attend a little more to study, and a little less to 
action, suffering the latter to grow out of the thought which 
he has to deliver—to fall naturally into the feeling which it has 
to express—he would soon stand one of the most accomplished 
actors of our stock company. 

Mr. Fredericks is a man of talent and of education—improves 
in his acquaintance with the stage, and we feel assured will 
take our hints with the kindness with which they are given. 


Maus, Gurner’s Farewevit Benerit.—Moderate talent on the 
stage of New-York, united to private worth, will never fail to 
obtain the patronage of a discerning public. Let those who de- 
claim against the stage and against play-goers, take Mrs. Gurner 
as an example of the one, and of the liberal and correct feeling of 
the other. Mrs. Gurner has not appeared upon our boards as a 
‘star, unless indeed as a star above all price, a modest, unassuming 
actress, and in private life a worthy and deserving woman. She 
has taken her farewell benefit prior to her departure for Europe, 
and she has established her own worth in the deep expression 
of public opinion by a house crowded almost beyond example. 
We understand the receipts of the theatre on Mrs. Gurner’s 
benefit night, at the ordinary play house prices, exceeded four- 
teen hundred dollars. This is the mode in which public 
opinion should be tested. Celeste appeared in her favorite 
part of La Bayadere, and gave eclat to the performances of the 
evening. Nothing could be more enthusiastic than the recep- 
tion of this lady on the evening in question—it was her greatest 
triumph. She was applauded to the very echo, and on no pre- 
vious occasion did she display more exquisitely her great and 
astonishing powers. 

Mrs. Gurner it appears will not return to us until after the 
next season—her visit to England is in discharge of maternal 
duties—to be re-united to a long absent child, who will be the 
partner of her return. 

Ma. Barnett has returned from Europe and performed his 
routine of characters in genteel comedy, and to the smiles and 
plaudits of an audience with whom he has established bimself a 
favorite. There are few who can compete with him in his line 
of acting. He is deservedly a favorite of the public. 


| 








Boweay Turatre.—Celeste’s performances at this theatre 
have enriched the treasury. The production of La Bayadere 
has beoa attended with complete success. Dinneford adopting 
as bis maxim— 


| 


i 
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ing, which was so hastily reared upon the ashes of its former 
ruin, has well settled on its foundation, we shall have the com- 
mencement of a new and splendid era in the history of theatrical 


| campaigning. 


| 


| 











NaTIonaL.—Every exertion appears to be making for the 
success of this establishment the approaching season. Several 
performers of considerable eminence have arrived from Europe, 
and are awaiting patiently for the period of opening. Mr. H. 
Wallack, the stage manager, with Miss Turpin, a vocalist of no 
ordinary merit, came passengers in one of the packets a few 
days since. One of the London Annuals—the Keepsake, thus 
speaks of Miss Turpin :— 

“This young lady was not originally destined for the stage, 
and it is only within these three years that she has made a suc-~ 
cessful debut on the boards of a theatre. The cultivation of her 
musical abilities is highly creditable to her early masters, Moli- 
neaux and Bond, of Liverpool; and Kalkbrenner, who was sub- 
sequently her tutor, entertained a high opinion of her skill as a 
pianist. More recently she has received the benefit of Signor 
Liverti’s instructions, (a gentleman, by-the-bye, of the most 
consummate talent as a teacher,) and, in 1830, made her first ap- 
pearance at the Haymarket theatre, in the Beggar’s Opera. 
Since that'time she has well sustained the reputation of her first 
appearance. Miss Turpin is a native of Liverpool ; in her— 
without flattery be it said—there is much modest and unaffected 
beauty ; and like Miss Stephens, she adds one more female to 
the scanty list of those, whose personal reputation has passed 
through the crucible without spot and without blemish.” 


On pits.—Park.—Mrs. Wood and Mr. Templeton, appear on 
the 4th. of September. Mr. Wood, we should think, with pro- 
per precaution, will be enabled to play during the first engage- 
ment of these vocalists. Mr. Wood is sensible that he pur- 
sued avery wrong and highly censurable course previous to his 
leaving this country, and has regretted it much since his return 
to Europe. ‘The purport of his presont visit is more to endeavor 
to obliterate past offences, than the accumulation of profit. No 
man can go down happy to the grave, with the conviction on his 
mind, that he has left behind him in a foreign clime impressions 
derogatory to his character as a gentleman ; nor rest contented 
under the stigma of having done aught unbecoming @ man. 

Epwin Forrest commences immediately on the closing of 
Mrs. Wood’s first engagement. 

Mr. Joun J. Avams intends opening a moral theatre at the 
City Saloon, Broadway, on the 10th. of this month. We hope 
he may experience encouragement to persevere in his object of 
permanently establishing in this city a theatre that has ever 
been his desire to commence. 








NIBLO’S GARDENS. 


These gardens have opened with every prospect of a brillf@nt 
season. Watson, unquestionably one of the greatest orchestral 
generals of the day, is the director of the musical forces. Mrs. 
Knight, Mrs. Bailey, late Miss Watson, and Mr. T. Bishop, are 


generals of divisions and under such experienced artists we 
have little to fear in the musical departments. Niblo’s bank 
will stand, maugre the cry of specie payments, and we venture 
to assert, without the fear of contradiction, that the notes of his 
professors will pass current so long as his bank shall continue 
open without discount or any demand for change. 


SS 
Tue Arrican GLen.—The Haningtons, ever anxious to de- 





serve a continuance of public support, have prepared an exten- 
sive exhibition under the significant cognoman of the “ African 
Glen,” wherein wild beasts of almost every nature figure among 
the rocks and glens of the imposing scege. It can be viewed at 
the Zoologicai lustitute, Bowery. 
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THE STAR OF SEVILLE, by Mrs. Frances Ann Butler :—Saun- 
ders & Otley, New-York.—We merely glanced at this produc- 
tion last month, sufficiently to enable us to express our opinion 
of the work, and make known its publication. Since that time, 
we have, with unusual care perused the “ Star of Seville,” and 
have fully satisfied ourselves, that it is far below mediocrity, 
and undeserving the least epithet of praise. 

“ Throughout the story there is a want of natural probability. 
The grief is not produced by such reasonable causes as are re- 
quired to move our pity. Don Carlos is made to commit an act 
utterly repugnant to his feelings, and against the very grain of 
his position in men’s eyes, aiid the play may wind up with ap- 
palling misery. The contrivance is so artificial, that it fails to 
excite s:*apathy or compassion; and the abuse of poetical jus- 
tice in the catastrophe is fatal to its dramatic and moral truth. 
Of the work as a composition, but very little need be said. It 
is the fruit of a fancy heated by old plays. The tournyre of the 
style, and the multitudes of bits of passages, are derived from 
the writers of the age of Elizabeth. We do not mean to say 
that Mrs. Butler has done this knowingly; but it is not the 
less injurious to her reputation that she did it without knowing 
what she was doing. The amount of originality in the piece is 
much in the same proportion that the solids bore to the sack, in 
the hostess’ bill against Falstaff. 

But it is not merely in tone and manner that this play is defi- 
cient in originality: it is open to a much more serious charge 
than that of mere imitation. We confess that we touch upon 
this part of the subject with regret, since the exposure of direct 
plagiary, which it renders unavoidable, is calculated to attach 
suspicion upon any similar production which proceeds from 
this clever but very reckless lady. The incident upon which 
the main plot hinges, or rather the plot itself, with very slight 
alterations, is derived, without acknowledgment, from one of 
the numerous dramas of Lope de Vega. We have not access 
at the moment to the original play, but we have before us a Ger- 
man version of it, by Baron von Sedlitz, published at Stuttgard 
in 1830, entitled, “ Der Stern von Sevilla,” which, it may be ne- 
cessary to inform some of our readers, is the very same title as 
that adopted by Mrs. Butler—* The Star of Seville.” This piece 
which is called Tvauerspiel, or tragedy, contains characters 
exactly equivalent to those employed by Mrs. Butler; and the 
fact that she derived the whole subject from this tragedy is cs- 
tablished, not merely by the complete agreement of the plot, but 
by the transference into her play of some of the names, which, 
by a very clumsy expedient, to avoid, we presume, too palpable 
a similarity, she has transposed in one instance from one clarac- 
ter to another. In“ Der Stern von Sevilla,” the king is called 
Sancho der Tapfere—in Mrs. Butler’s play he is called Alphon- 
so. In the former, the king’s contd is called Don Arias— 
the latter, the confidant, advanced to the relationship of cousin, 
is also called Don Arias. The heroine is called Estrella in both. 
The brother, in Mrs. Butler's play, is Don Pedro de Roella—and 
in Lope de Vega’s drama the lover is Don Sancho Ortiz de las 
Roellas; and there is a lord called Don Pedro; so that the bro- 
ther in the new version bears a name which is compounded from 
those of two characters in the old play. The adoption of the 
same names is a conclusive proof that the identity of the plot, 
is not one of those extraordinary coincidences which have so 
very rarely occurred in literature. It is just possible that Mrs. 
Butler might have invented a story which should throughout 
all ‘its scenes be a precise counterpart of a story invented by 
Lope de Vega, two hundred and fifty years ago; but itwould be 
an absurd stretch of credulity to suppose that they should both 
place the scene in Spain, select the same names for the heroine 
and other characters, and give to both their plays the same title. 
All these particulars could not agree by accident—what then 
are we to conclude? 

In this German translation of the original, the king, in- 
stead of seeing Estrella ona balcony as he passes by, meets her 





thatof all the ladies by whom she is surrounded—which surpass- 
ing brightness acquires for her tho fanciful designation of the 
Star. But the hint of the balcony is nevertheless derived from 
| Lope de Vega. Arias, the king’s confidant, is employed to con- 
| trive means for the king to visit the lady at night, and he suc- 
ceeds in corrupting a servant, who promises to appear on the 
balcony with a light in her hand, as a signal, at the appointed 
jhour. When the time arrives, the servant is ready, but Don 
Bustos, Estrella’s brother, suddenly intercepts her. At this mo- 
|ment the king arrives in a mask, and is treated by Don Bustos 
exactly in the same way that he is treated by the Don Pedro of 
| Mrs. Butler’s play. His majesty makes his escape, after suffer- 
ing a proper share of indignity, and Bustos rushes through 9 
' side door, and, in his fury, slays the servant. This incident is 
“omitted by Mrs. Butler. Both plays now proceed pari pasex. 
|The king commissions Ortiz, the lover of Estrella, who, as in 
| Mrs. Butler’s version, is to be married on the following morning, 
to kill the man who, by offering insult to his royal master, has 
atomerton" treason. And here we may observe thet the difficul- 
ty of reconciling the revolting facility of the Spanish nobleman 
to probability is got over much better in the old play than in the 
new one: the arguments are stronger and more elaborate, and 
the motives are somewhat heightened and even dignified. Ortia 
accepts the office, and a to its fulfilment, which he car- 
ries into effect as nearly a8 possibie after his English shadow, 
Now follow other parallel scenes. Estrella sits in her chamber 
with her tiring woman, awaiting the coming of Ortiz, when the 
dead body of her brother is brought in—exactly as Mrs. Butler 
has it; but Lope de Vega has treated this incident with much 
greater truth and pathos. Instead of suddenly terminating it 
with a stage shriek and swoon, to forma tableau, as Mrs. Butler 
has done, he makes Estrella break out into the most touching 
lamentations, and call upon Ortiz, the only friend now left to 
her in the world, to avenge the death of him he loved so well, 


| desiring the attendants at the same time to send for him, and de- 


scribing with intense feeling the affliction which this heavy news 
will bring to him. From this point the plays diverge to 
different catastrophes; that of the old play being hardly recon- 
cilable to our stage, and that of Mrs. Butler’s being more conso- 
nant with our dramatic usages, although it is notwithstanding 
very imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

This slight outline will be sufficient to show the source from 
whence the play is evidently taken. The dialogue is not that of 
Lope de Vega, except in substance ; but it is not the more origi- 
nal on that account, as it is so completely impressed with the 
character of our early drama, as to betray the inspiration out of 
the fullness of which it was written, We will not make any 
comment upon the impropriety Mrs. Butler has committed in 
publishing as her own, a drama, the whole story of which, even 
to the structure of its principal scenes, she has unscrupulously 
borrowed from a previous writer. She certainly could not 
have deceived herself into the flattering hope that a circum- 
stance so startling should escape detection: for, much as she 
may despise critics and criticism, she could not have calculated 
so imprudently upon the ignorance of her contemporaries, We 
leave the matter for public opinion to deal with it as it may de- 
serve. We have discharged our office in furnishing the evi- 
dence upon which that verdict is to be given.” 


Arica; @ Romance: Harper 4 Brothers—This work is 
from the pen of James, the most rational and glowing novelist 
of the age. Attila is a wild and dreamy romance of those long 
past days which are now only reverted to with amazement and 
yet with delight. It is a sweet dream of that strange period of 


the earth’s history with which our own sympathies are interwo- 


ven; itisa fearful story, and has for its fearful hero, Attila, the 
mighty, the heroic, the savage, the invincible, the bloody, the 
terrible, the awful Barbarian—before whose footstep thrones 
and dynasties went crashing down into dust—who verily found 
peace and plenty before his pathway, and left death and desola- 
tion behind—that strange gigantic spirit of those mysterious 
and shadowy ages—whom we know not whether to call savage, 
or god!—he is the dark and sanguinary hero of this sad and 





cruel story. 





in the public ball-room in Seville, where her beauty eclipses || 
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We have followed Mr. James as he traces the strength of }) 


frieudship, the depth and purity of love, the might and terror of 
ambition, and the force and supremacy of religion and virtue ; 
and as a picture of the human passions—as a great historical 
romance, Attila may rank with any that has ever been written. 
Whatever a character can require to make it distinguishable 
above all mankind—that was Attila possessed of. Heroic cou- 
rage, invincible power, unapproachable daring, a steadfast and 
unflinching resolution, a vast comprehension, and a judgment 
as true as the needle to the pole—all these were the gifts and 
acquirements of a savage of the forests who made the castern 
and western empires of the world bow down before his march, 
and trod on the necks ofthe conquerors of the earth. Yet Attila 
wasaman. He was human, and subject to human frailties, and 
all this the author has finely pourtrayed. He has withdrawn 
the veil from the past, and he has shown us the great king in the 
strong hour of his splendor and undimmed glory. He has then 
shown us when the first cloud came over his spirit, and traced 
the tempest gradually until it spread over the mighty heart of 
the proud Barbarian, and ultimately laid Attila, the destroyer of 
nations, low in the dust at a woman’s foot! In the whoie range 
of fiction there is nothing at all approximating to the delineation 
of this Hunnish chief: and when we add that the heroine is 
scarcely less intensely interesting, shares and divides 
our thoughts and our recollections with one who has dwelt in 
the memory of so many generations, we must call that author a 
great master of his craft, who can thus conjure up and embody 
fiction to dwell side by side in the halls of fame, under the sha- 
dows of the most illustrious recollections of earth. Iidica is 
indeed a sweet wild Dalmatian girl, and one who was worthy of 
the mighty end she fulfilled in the destiny of nations. Neva too 
is a pure and beautiful being. No wild flower of her own Da- 
cian forests could more exquisitely touch the chords of our 
heart, and awaken within as the song of admiration and joy. It 
is strange that such as she is painted—one so bright, so pre- 
cious—so formed for loving, and to be loved, should be doomed 
to a fate so cruel as to find no echo to the voice of her affections! 
But even so is the sad tale of truth, from page to page! The 
cold, the heartless, the frivolous, the gay, the mean the debased 
—these come and drink of the golden chalice of life’s pleasures ; 
while the lofty and the pure, the noble, the virtuous, the good, 
how often are they selected by the inscrutable hand of fate, to 
stand, like the Ilex in the desert, a lone thing of unshared beau- 
ty amid storm and distress. 

Arnens: Harper & Brothers—E. L. Bulwer has given the 
world another evidence of his great genius in the production of 
the Rise and Fall of Athens, which is a work of peculiar inte- 
rest. The portion which is now published, gives the reader the 
whole of the administration of Pericles, from his assumption of 
power to the close of his career. Mr. Bulwer is most happy in 
his efforts, when working up and blending historical facts with 
the mors romantic, every-day incidents of life. We look upon 
Athens as a laborious undertaking—no man could, perhaps, 
have pourtrayed the characteristics of the Grecian empire from 
its first rise to the time of its fall, as faithfully as the author of 
Pelham and Rienzi. Our limits will not permit, else we would 
transcribe a few of the interesting events, with which the work 
abound, to bear us out in the opinion. 


Society 1n Amentca: Saunders & Otley.—These volumes 
are well written, but how Miss Martineau suffered herself to be 
so abominably imposed apon by stories which never had an ex- 
istence, we know not. The wag who made her believe that the 
sun was so hot on the praries that it set fire to the grass, deserves 
to be immortalized for his genius. Had Miss Martineau confi- 
ned herself to the task of commenting upon the scenes she wit- 
nessed, and the circles in which she associated—it would have 
been far more to her advantage. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE : Harper & Brothers.—The 
object of this work is to give a comprehensive history of the va- 
rious circumnavigations of the globe, and to describe at the same 
time the progress of discovery in the Pacific ocean. It embraces 
a period from the year 1513, to 1780, including the voyages of 


OUR COUNTRY. 


S1xTy-one years have passed away in quick succession, 
and the glorious sun of liberty still sheds the effulgence 
of its rays upon America. America is still the home of 
the exile, the asylum of the oppressed. The same 
star spangled banner that Washington and Franklin 
elevated on the portals of our capitol, still floats in the 
air of freedom, unstained by the blood of her citizens. 
The same eagle, with wings extended to the farthest 
borders of the earth, commanding power and respect, 
and as she flies along the canopy of America, insuring 
protection to her sons. 


How different the present state of our country, from 
that of the former—when the howling of the wolf, the 
screech o the panther, and the whoops of the most bar- 
barous savage were the only music that could cheer the 
traveller in the forest of the west; that now—the sturdy 
oak has fallen before the woodman’s axe, and in its 
place are seen thriving cities and villages, springing up 
as it were by the magician’s wand, and the arts and 
sciences raised almost to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. The savage has been taught to bow before his 
God and acknowledge him as his Creator and rightful 
sovereign. 


Truly our country presents to us a happy prospect. 
Freed from her oppressors—holding a respectable, yea, 
enviable station among the nations of the earth—edu- 
cation disseminating her happifying influence among her 
sons and daughters—affording the greatest advantages, 
and producing the most beneficial results. And we con- 
sider the time not far distant when another Homer shall 
arise in our country, to charm the world and gather 
everlasting laurels of fame for himself. And another 
Cicero—the thunderings of whose eloqtence “ shall 
strike terror to the hearts of tyrants.” Already has 
American genius flashed across the Atlantic, and illumi- 
nated the eastern world by its brilliant coruscations 
and noble developements. The honest love of fame 
urges onward the youthful mind in the road that leads 
to honor and exalted eminence—and the rising genera- 
tion are making rapid strides in intellectual life, and 
pressing forward in ghe path that leads to usefulness 
and honor. 








Youne girls, who have more vivacity than under- 
standing, will often make a sprightly figure in conver- 
sation. But this agreeable talent for entertaining 
others is frequently dangerous to themselves ; nor is 
it by any means to be desired or encouraged very early 
in life. This immaturity of wit is helped on by frivo- 
lous reading which will produce its effect in much less 
time than books of solid instruction; for the imagina- 
tion is touched sooner than the understanding ; and 
effects are more rapid as they are more pernicious. 
Conversation should be the resu/t of education, not 
the precursor of it. It is a golden fruit, when suf- 
fered to grow gradually on the tree of knowledge ; 
but, if precipitated by forced and unnatural means, 
it will in the end become vapid, in proportion as it 
is artificial. 








Captain Cook ; and is illustrated with eighteen wood engravings. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 





Ir will be seen from the annexed announcement of John Howard Payne, Esq., that he has become 
connected in the Editorial department of this magazine. The proprietor conceiving it to be his duty to 
make every exertion in his power for the gratification of the readers of the Ladies’ Companion, has 
been induced to make a permanent arrangement with Mr. Payne, which will take effect from this date. It 
has been the intention of the proprietor for more than a year past to connect himself with a gentleman 
of high literary attainments, for the sole purpose of rendering a magazine so extensively countenanced as 
the Ladies’ Companion is, every way deserving of that distinguished supp@®t, so lavishly bestowed on the 
work since the first number was issued to the public. In the fulfilling his intentions he has incurred a 
heavy expense—but he feels confident in an adequate return from a liberal reading community like that of 
America—a community ever ready to aid in fostering enterprise, industry and perseverance. 

The small sum (three dollars a year,) at which the Ladies’ Companion is afforded, renders it absolutely 
necessary that all subscriptions should be paid in advance: on no other terms are new subscribers received. 


Letters and communications must be addressed as heretofure. 


WILLIAM W. SNOWDEN, Proprietor. 
New York, July, 1. 1837. 


—==—> 19 @ <P o 8)! 


THE undersigned has accepted an offer to assist in the editorial direction of the monthly magazine entitled 
“ The Ladies’ Companion.” His engagement commences with the number for the present month, which is 
ENTIRELY ORIGINAL! 

It has been found impossible as yet to carry into effect a literary plan of a more extensive nature, in 
the attempt to obtain an adequate subscription list for which, the undersigned incurred very great expense 
and not a little personal danger. When his project was arrested by a shameless conspiracy, he had only 
received about fifteen hundred out of the five thousand names required. He has made many attempts 
since then in many forms to effect his object in other ways. He has not succeeded; and at a moment 
of such extreme national perplexity, further efforts would seem quixotic. He can only say, that if he is 
finally compelled to relinquish an enterprise capable of so much universal good, it will not be through 
any fault of his. 

In the meantime, the undersigned has considered it his duty not to decline proposals from the proprietor 
of the Ladies’ Companion. So far as his power may extend, he promises to make the periodical with 
which he is now associated encourage that purity and dignity of the female character, which is every where 
of paramount interest to society, but especially so in our own country and at this peculiarly exciting crisis 
of our career. Upon a steady regard to this conviction will rest his reliance for continued patronage to 
the work, of which it will be endeavored to render it even more than ever worthy. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
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